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What attitude do children have to 
money? None, it Is claimed! If they iiave 
any great wish it is firstly for health, and 
secondly For peace, but not money. 

Seventy per cent of children place 
health at the top of the list, only one or 
two plump for money. Even respec- 
tability, godliness and fame, which corres- 
ponds to prestige in adult terms, strike 
them as being more important. 

in an investigation entitled, “Money 
in Children’s Hands” this was one of the 
surprising results. And a more recent 
research programme into tliis scarcely 
credible order of importance Jiad a very 
similar result. 

Very few children when asked what is 
important in a choice of career place 
money and large earnings at tlie top of 
the list. Everything else seems more lm- 
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Boys want to save - girls 
want to spend 

SALES PRESSURES MEET WITH RESISTANCE 


King Ludwig 

Continued from page 14 

for the vast mass of people in Bavaria the 
repblican idea” was entirely foreign. But 
here and there the thought was put into 
words that a King was not strictly neces- 
sary for the existence of the state. 

The inevitable happened. The mini- 
sters found themselves forced to dethrone 
the mentally sick monarch. In the same 
palace for which the foundation stone 
had been laid seventeen years earlier the 
41-year-old King heard the news that he 
had lost his crown. 

He was brought to Berg Castle where 
he was drowned two days later in the 
Staraberg Lake. His people who were 
saddened by his death began to console 
themselves with King Ludwig's song, 
Auf den Bergen wohnt die Frelheit. ” 
(Freedom is to be found on tiie 
mountains...). LeoSillner 

(SUddoutsehe Zeitung, 6 September 1969) 


portant education, suitability, enjoyment 
of the career and even parental feeling. 

Hein Retter, a psycholgist from 
Giessen University, who was responsible 
for tliis recent investigation, is of the view 
that tliis rather unrealistic attitude of 
antipathy towards money is influenced 
by certain taboos. He claims that it is 
invalid to regard a child’s attitude 
towards money using the same terms of 
reference as would be applied to the adult 
world. 

Hein Retter points out just how valu- 
able a timely economic education would 
be. He posed the famous question: “Wliat 
would you do if you won half a mil- 
lion? ” 

The subjects of Ills investigation were 
almost 600 children between the ages of 
10 and 15. He does not ignore the fact 
™ lt would be just as difficult for a 
child to give a constructive answer to the 
question of wiiat he or she would do on 
becoming very rich as an adult. 

But the dream of wimiina a fnrhm* 


But the dream of winning a fortune 
has in most family circles a mixture of 
humour and seriousness and it is far from 
uninteresting to take a close look at the 
reaction to this wild dream. Family back- 
ground has a strong influence on how the 
child replies. 

In working class households the 
children seem to be filled with this dream 
but the offspring of white collar and 
office workers are not too bothered by 
the idea. 3 


Girls have much stronger desires to be 
rich and a much clearer idea of how they 
would spend the money than boys, 
through how they would spend it, on a 
car, cjothing or luxury goods differs from 
one girl to another. Very often they want 
status symbols such as rich people have 
and horses and ponies are Jiigli on the lists 
most girls present. 

Boys on the other hand have a much 
stronger sense of the security which 
money brings. Savings and a home of 
their own play a large role in their 
outlook. 

Retter says that the plans that at least 
a half of the children questioned have in 
mind, namely saving and giving the 
money to their parents, proves nothing 
more than that the cliildren want to avoid 
giving a straight answer at the outset 
because they have no far-sighted plans for 
it they became rich or are incapable of 
planning. 

It is particularly remarkable that 
fifteen to eighteen per cent would hand 
over their money to their parents. 

It is worth asking what parents Rrc 
doing to give their children a sensible 
education in the handling of money. On 
this score Hein Retter’s criticism is 
cutting. He considers economic education 
in the home not only inadequate but even 
detrimental. Most parents restrict them- 
selves to a general call to their children to 
be thrifty. 
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Retter has very little ttm ffl 
stereotyped turn of phrase 
question of money expressed S 
such as, “Take care of the 
the pounds will take care of & 
or, “Save for a rainy day* iff} 
rarely that children are given a if 
education which is selective Sf 
solely aimed at stopping thorn Si 
with suggestions sucT af, 
money, it does not grow on trail! 
never be miserly,” or “Don't & 
away your money on silly UifiaS 
what you arc buying and you 
disappointed with it later on." 

The 10 to 15 year old's pocketr, 
was also considered in this invest; 1 
On average children in this coir,-' I 
ceivc just over six Marks per |J , 
couree, the older the child is tW 
receives and many earn a little tan! 
doing chores for the family o^i 
people. Grandparents give little J 
gifts and firends and relations 5$ 
family even give rewards for good si I 
reports so that the child’s toffitaS 
in fact well over twelve Marks. j 

White collar and office workers 1 1 ' 
dren receive the least, tradesmen's*’ 
drew receive the most. Saving m\ 
means tor children above all shorttr 
saving for a byciycle, tape-recorder, bt! 
sistor, camera or clothing and the 6 
contribution lo their saving very oh 
comes from birthday and Christmas c 
sents. r 

This investigation published fab 
magazine School und Psycholoa W 
great stress on the fact that eves tadsy 
when sales pressure is becomifli ski 
intense there arc still cliildren and voicj 
people who react with stubborn 
*“ nce bargins and to advertising si 
show just us marked a conservative aft 

wuik 10 SUVil1 ® ulltJ enticing exla, 

(linniiovcrschu Aligcmuine, 12 September 196f 
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Change to 
two-party 
system? 

Electing a new parliament is far from 
concerted action, to borrow Karl Schil- 
ler's phrase for three-cornered economic 
talks between the Ministry, the unions 
sad the employers. The electorate can 
hardly be expected to supply ready-made 
idministrations. 

In a country in which the business of 
government remains dependent on the 
cooperation of several parties it is up to 
the politicians to interpret the election 
results and make the best of them. 

As each party endf.avours to do so 
according to its own requirements it Is 
inevitable that a surprising variety of 
Interpretations are made of the hard- 
pressed will of the electorate. Britain, 
experienced in a two-party parliamentary 
system, well knows why it has an almost 
Insuperable dislike of coalitions. 

For the time being, though, this coun- 
ty still has to form coalitions to gain a 
forking majority for the forthcoming 

r aiment. From this point of view the 
September general election results 
wre not particularly helpful. 

To begin with there soeniod to be 
several possibilities. But there only scem- 
tf to be. By the time of the television 
pogramme in which all four party chair- 
on took part on tlie evo of the election 
I was absolutely obvious that Willy 
Brandt and Walter Schecl had already 
tedded to join forces. 

Those who had hoped the Grand 
Coalition would form again, push through 
mw election legislation designed to 
Promote a straightforward majority 
government and then, having performed 
lU task, dissolve after a couple of years to 
tHow the holding of fresh elections have 
ken their hopes crash. It was probably 
to utopian to expect practising politi- 
ck™ to go to such superhuman lengths of 
ftVdeniaL 

It must also be said of the results that 
Je disproportionately small and battered 
Free Democrats (FDP) are extremely 
meagrely equipped for their first daring 
“knee with the powerful Social Demo- 
Oats (SPD). 

There is little point in arguing whether 
leader Walter Scheel definitely acted 
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Walter Scheel (FDP), (aft, and Willy Brandt (SPD) with Federal President Helnemann after the official announcement of the 
SPD-FDP coalition. (Pho1o: dpa) 


in accordance with the inclinations of the 
followers he retained or opted to ally 
himself with the SPD regardless of oppo- 
sition from FDP members who are oppos- 
ed In principle to links with the Social 
Democrats. 

Whatever conclusion is reached, tlie 
Free Democrats* starting-point is difficult 
and dangerous. It is unlikely that Kurt 
Georg Kiesinger’s belated and unrestrain- 
edly exaggerated bait of a life insurance 
for tiie previously wretchedly treated 
FDP until well after the 1973 elections 
will have any effect but the future is 
gloomy nonetheless. 

Although experience indicates that 
Gormans prefer to vote for a party in 
office, as Herbert Wehncr of the SPD so 
rightly grasped, it is equally true that in 
case of doubt they generally incline to- 
wards the more powerful coalition part- 
ner. 

A bare week after the election SPD 
and FDP negotiators announced that 
agreement had been reached on the basis 
of a government policy programme. Bear- 
ing in mind the tiring and time-wasting 
state of affairs that used to precede 
coalition talks (the late Konrad Adenauer 
found these preliminaries far more ex- 
hausting than any election campaign, he 
confided) the present performance was a 
record by all concerned. 

This tempo, set mainly by Social 
Democrat Willy Brandt, virutally took 
away the breath of the “Chancellor who 
counted” for the Christian Democrats 
(CDU). Studied calmness and a hail fel- 
low well met attitude on the Chancellor’s 
part failed to hide the fact. 

It is even more evident 1 that the more 
reasonable of his followers, politicians 
worried by the internal weakness of the 
CDU, particularly younger men who are 
not afraid of a spell in opposition, missed 
his leadership more than ever. 

The grand old party, in office for 
twenty years, was virutally paralysed by 
the Inactivity of its Chancellor, a man 
who did nothing because he was simply 
not prepared to believe something he was 
convinced could not be might conceiv- 
ably occur. 

Now that the impossible has happened 
and Brandt and Scheel have gone to pay 
their visit to the Federal President the 


awakening in tlie Christian Democratic 
camp will be accompanied by all manner 
of plans and ideas designed to reverse a 
development the Christian Democrats did 
not foresee. 

Already there is talk of strange Intri- 
gues covert threats and offers that are HQt 
quite above board. Franz Josef Strauss, 
who bofore the elections commented that 

3 osltion was not in Ills line of business 
he would be leaving tliat to Herr 
Barzol, CDU parliamentary party chair- 
man, has now shown the CDU he lias 
mercilessly criticised a little of how to 
put In some precautionary opposition 
here and now. 

The race, Strauss has noted, Is not yet 
over. The Free Democrats are on the 
point of committing suicide and Scheel 
will be their gravedigger. Brandt is merely 
using his weaker partner as a leg up 
towards an absolute majority, viitunlly 


possessed as he Is by the desire to gain 
control over the state power apparatus 
(personnel, finances ana propaganda) in 
order to keep it for good. 

Tliis grim picture, which might even 
succeed in worrying and upselling people 
who are convinced of the common soma 
of a change after twenty years, is a fairly 
accurate reflection of the characteristics 
of tho state as managed by Konrad 
Adenauer. 

The idea is presumably to make be- 
lieve that the Social DemocraLs, once in 
power, would behave in the same way 
and accordingly take over the stale them- 
selves. 

Now that Kicsinger too has announced 
ills intention of using all the means at his 
command lo prevent what he luid felt 
would be impossible (for which he needs 
an FDP no less feeble than the present) a 

Continued on page 4 


The CDU’s painful wrench 


The change-over to opposition after 
twenty years In power puts the Christian 
Democratic and Christian Social Union 
(CDU/CSU) in an entirely new position. 
The party passed its first test in building 
up the Federal executive and pursuing 
successful policies for a long time. It now 
faces its second. 

In leading to a process of acclimatisa- 
tion to the established power situation 
the way in which the CDU identified 
itself with the government machinery it 
Itself set up was bound to weaken party 
organisation. The organisation having pro- 
fited from the machinery, parting from 
power has been all the harder. 

More a party of electors than a party 
of members, the CDU, unlike its Bavarian 
affiliate, the CSU, has in the past largely 
owed its success to being the party of the 
Chancellor. It will now have to survive in 
opposition. 

Bruno Heck has called on it to achieve 
maximum solldarisation of the party as a 
whole, in other words the various inter- 
ests that have so far been held together 


by power. Political programmes drawn up 
in opposition always run the risk of 
neglecting the possible and failing to 
notice the frontiers of action, as the cases 
of the SPD and the FDP recently have 
shown. 

Practical and constructive opposition 
can be expected of a party that has 
experience of power and men who are 
skilled in government, have a sense of 
proportion and go about things in the 
right way. 

The temptation to argue instead about 
who has the right to govern seenis all the 
greater as the CDU/CSU feels itself to 
have been the real victor of. the elections 
and is accusing the others of intending a 
coup de main against the democratic 
rules of the game, to quote Dr Ueck. 

The CDU/CSU should resist this tempt- 
ation. The future coalition parties, on 
the other hand, should bear in mind their 
slender majority and refrain from utilising 
the cliange of power to put a problematic 
new broom to work in the governmental 
system. (DIE WELT, 6 October 1969) 
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None of the great revolutionaries of 
history has survived his revolution or 
continued to rule the state he set up for 
so long as Mao Tse-tunghad done. October 
I was the twentieth anniversary of his 
proclamation of the People’s Republic of 
China from the Gate of Heavenly Peace in 
Peking and the completion of his revolu- 
tion. Only once in recent years, during 
the so-calied cultural revolution, has his 
leadership been seriously disputed. 

One need only imagine Cliina having 
lost its revolutionary leader seven years 
after the revolution like the Soviet Union 
did in Lenin’s case to realise that the 
subsequent course of events would have 
been completely different. 

In twenty years Mao Tse-tung has 
brought to an end a century of Chinese 
degradation, set up a central power exten- 
ding for the first time ever to the farthest 
comers of the country and mobilised 
such forces among his people that neither 
of the two superpowers would dare 
attack the People's Republic. 

Mao Tse-tung was and remains a tire- 
less, fanatical ideologist and at the same 
time a persistent, relentless pragmatist. 
He always intended marching with the 
vanguard of Communism but his revolu- 
^. on was to be a Chinese revolution and 
his China was at the very least to be the 
equal of the first communist revolution- 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

China - the restless 
giant stirs 


aiy power. 

Stalin realised - or grasped - as much. 
At the end of the last war he lent Mao 
Tse-tung no direct assistance in gaining 
victory for Communism against Chiang 
Kai-shek even though Soviet troops were 
stationed in Manchuria. He even — and 
tins is a known fact - advised the Chinese 
Communists not to go it alone against the 
Nationalists. 

During the twenties Stalin, who was 
admittedly only abiding by a concept of 
Lenin s, completely niisculated the situa- 
tion in China and in China no one had 
contradicted Stalin more consistently 
than Mao. 

In the forties Stalin could hardly 
expect Mao Tse-tung to dance to flic 
Kremlin s tune. By means of treaties with 
Uuang Kai-shek Stalin accordingly aimed 
Bt Chinn into north and 

south. Northern Communism would then 
largely have been Russian-inspired. 

Instead Mao risked civil war and won 
- twenty years ago. Stalin was loft with 
none of the toeholds he had thought wore 
secure in 1945. 


Twenty years ago Mao Tse-tung took 
over a country that after centuries of 
voluntary isolation and a further century 
of foreign intervention was a developing 
country like many another. 

To tills extent the Chinese revolution 
formed part of worldwide decolonialisa- 
tion. Like all developing countries China 
was faced with the alternative of either 
starting from scratch and accumulating 
the capital needed for modernisation oil 
its own by means of an authoritarian or 
totalitarian regime or substituting aid 
from abroad for at least part of this 
process. Mao received notliing from the 
West, but Stalin’s successors, Nikita 
Khrushchev in particular, seemed prepared 
to lend him assistance. Russian money 
and Russian specialists flowed into China, 
but the adaptation of China to Soviet 
requirements that Kluushchev had hoped 
would result did not materialise. Mao 
Tse-tung thought only of a platform for 
policies of his own. 

They were to be communist policies 
but Cliinese too. The aim was to help 
China to catch up with the industrialised 
countries and become once more a cen- 
tral power. But Russian money stopped 
flowing at the end of 1955 and Russian 
experts left at the end of 1960. 

In 1958, nine years after the establish- 
ment of the People’s Republic, which had 
begun by setting about the process of 
Inner transformation, including agrarian 
reform, in a modest manner, China em- 
barked on total and permanent mobilisa- 
tion. 

The people’s communes of 1958 were 

rlld maAvtn L.. «« a • 
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uie means by which Mao planned to 
squeeze capital and exports from what 
China itself produced. They were also the 
framework within which the entire 
people was prepared for guerilla warfare 
In the event of an attack. 

For both Mao Tse-tung needed a spe- 
cial and specific Ideology, communist, of 
course, but at the same time a counter- 
ideology, a super-ideology designed to 
overshadow the first revolutionary com- 
munist power, the Soviet Union. 


^°^ resses - In the Spa- 
Hall of Haidcany Castle, Prague, the 
110 members of the Czechoslovak Com- 
munist Party central committee took 24 
hours longer than intended to decide who 

o7^:ai , o% tothe ' rastj “ nkh “p 

The result was that the Ccrnik govern- 
ment had to stand down. This was evi- 
dently a more convenient procedure than 
to sack the six Ministers concerned indivi- 
dually. Premier Oldricb Cernik himself 
was promptly commissioned to form a 
new government 

Cernik, who first served old-style Stali- 
nist Antonin Novotny as Deputy Premier 
then became Prime Minister under Alex- 
Mder Dubcek, is now to head the neo- 
stalinist government. Little gift of 
prophecy is needed to forecast that the 
gradual inquisition will one of these days 
gNe him too the boot and he will be one 
of the few people to land on the rubbish 
heap of history with the approval of the 
overwhelming majority of his fellow- 
countrymen. 

First Secretary Gustav Husak is also 
unhkely to be spared this fate once he has 
fulfilled the Soviet programme and the 
illusion that the worst can be prevented 
by means of moderation has been dispell- 

Alois Indra, at present secretary of the 
central committee and once Moscow’s 
candidate for head of a Quisling govern- 
ment in Prague, has long been waiting on 


The Czechs 
continued 
ordeal 

the sidelines for the Soviet summons to 
take over the post originally intended for 

Not only the government is heinc 
purged. So are the National Front and the 
Communist Party at all levels. Everyone 
who by word or deed sought to give 
Socialism in Czechoslovakia a human lace 
has his day of reckoning at hand. 

All die old familiar names recur. Alex- 
ander Dubcek himself has been expelled 
rom the presidium and replaced as 
sneaker of the Federal parliament but for 
tne ttme being remains a member of the 
central committee. 

Among the expelles from the central 
committee are Josef Smrkovsky, the tall 
monosyllabic man with the lean square- 
cut face who so eloquently outlined So- 
aahsrn wrth a human face. General Otakar 
Prchhk, who demanded a greater say in 
the running of the Warsaw Pact and 
criticised Soviet predominance' in the 

HS IS ! ° n, ^ BX ' 4 ign Mihister Jirf 
Hajek, who addressed the United Nations 
following the invasion of Czechoslovakia. 
Litera, who organised the improvised 


c Every heretic thinks his ideas arc 
[ better and every heretic is duty-bound to 
' prove that his ideas are nearer the original 
! teachings. Marshal Tito veered to tho 
right in Yugoslavia, Mao Tse-tung to the 
left in China. 

As neither the capitalist West nor the 
Soviet East were prepared to help him lie 
determined to break the ring of isolation 
by setting the sum total of industrialised 
countries, always including the Soviet 
Union, against the sum total of under- 
developed countries, with China os the 
sole great power at the helm. 

In comparison with the rest of the 
world anxiety about a war with tho 
United States assumed traumatic propor- 
tions in China, boosted to no small extent 
by American intervention in Vietnam. 

At the same time the war in Vietnam 
and the extent of US commitment called 
tor by the guerilla war represented a 
geographical change in the presumed dan- 
ger to China. Moscow could not relied on 
in either case. 

People’s China lacked the protection 
of a credible Soviet nuclear shield and the 
nuclear assistance treaty of 1957, by 
which Mao hoped via manufacture under 
licence rapidly to develop a nuclear deter- 
ment potential of China’s own, was an- 
nulled two years after its signature. 

Year by year Peking grew more embit- 
tered that its ideological relatives in Mos- 
cow were doing little or nothing to help 
China to gain a free hand and seemed 
altogether more interested in keeping 
Washington’s hands tied by means of the 
clash in South-East Asia. 

Twice in these twenty years Mao 
isc-tung has launched movements within 
Uuna that more or less invoitnbly led to 
severe economic setbacks. In 1958 there 
was the people’s commune niovcmcnl, in 
1966 tho great proletarian cultural revolu- 
tion. 

The outsido world has always wonder- 
ed whether China has had no altcrna- 
livcor the Chinese leaders have had noth- 
ing better to do. Their greatest concern, it 


fourteenth party congress, Silhan, who 
was designated First Secretary on the 
arrest of Dubcek by the Soviet armed 
forces... 

In all they are twenty or so convinced 
Communists, some of whom worked in 
the underground during the German oc- 
cupation. 

The armed invasion of 21 August 1968, 
the central committee concluded, “in no 
sense represented aggression against the 
people. Nor was it occupation of Czech- 
oriovak territory nor suppression of free- 
dom and socialist order in our state " 

rlina q “,T tiV ? te i “ by In defen. 

.“! 8 , , cialism m Czechoslovakia against 
right-wing, anti-socialist and counter- 
revoluhonary forces, by joint interest in 
the recurrty of the socialist camp and by 

The Soviet has the strange habit of 

and main - 

taming that such arbitrary fiction can 

„ th ? *; tUal facts - They eradfctc 
names, cut out entire chapters and inter- 

s dlf ferently than they happen- 
ed vlr huUy u l00n as , hey hav() 

klongsufTerlng. History is inox- 
°h& lori? Thp T T 1,0 one Mca P e 

asssssL*-'- 

Marion Grttjln Ddnhoff 

(DIE ZKIT, 3 October 1 969) 
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Ursa; 1 - 

too) as cconoinism or profis*,*; 
cannot liiivo been unaware of tW : 
material losses. For a while 
papered over by propaganda; £ 
were admitted. ■ 

Under Mao Tsc-t.mg’s l cadflR . , 
ing has remained convinced that? 
ical mobilisation of l he masses ah' 

sent 8 intellectual mobilisation J ) 
this liberates energies llmt j n X 
analysis ought to bring about 

rial progress. P U 

This Is the conclusion Moo ft. 
readies to resolve the contradict | 
ween the ideological Iiardlisips (s" : 
he subjects his people and the eft - 
backwardness the country has y :[ 
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SPD prepares for coalition 
with Free Democrats 


: I 


backwardness the country has 
leave behind. ' 

China is not yet a nuclear powaf 
has carried out all the basic expeicr 
It is in a position to mobilise ki 
armies (150 million men offirifat 
but lacks the transport facilities, I 
supplies industry and the nutrition^' 
for a major war that might fe' 
America, Russia or both at once. 

Ideological mobilisation of line 
ses, on the other hand, has, together?, 
the alternative strategy of gucdli: 
people’s warfare, already dashed Ac! 
can and Russian prospects of swiM 
successful overland intervention. ! 

Moo must consider this ideddi 
energy to be his most important taps 
to posterity mid he must bo comiri 
that nothing but this high tendoss 
generate the force needed for iajjwai 
modernisation of the country 

Now an old man, Mao has wmi 
about a successor for many yean-Si 
wanted to solve the problem by meaai 
the cultural revolution and Lin PJaoiii 
be tho guarantor of a Maoist China: 
years to conic. 

For nearly 35 years Mao Tse-tung b 
bonded the Chinese Communist Party u 
Communist Chi mi is twenty years ni 1 
I he revolution is now to bewail' 
pcrpcliiuin mobile. Never in rec«fc 
liislnry has there been anything c® 
parable or anything that indicates [a 
nuinciit revolution is possible. Anus 
and Russia arc both waiting for ft 
Cliinese revolution to lose moinenlua 
Heinrich Bechttfc 
(8TUT' I GARTER ZKlTUNCi, I Octobfftf- 
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Tussling for voters’ favour is over. All 
that remains is political poker for Chan- 
cellorship and Ministerial office. Tho 
drips are down earlier than expected. 
After the Social Democrats (SPD) had 
first shown their hand, bidding a Social 
and Free Democratic coalition as trumps 
the notorious roulette of Cabinet posts 
span into action. 

What could be more tempting than 
office and its perquisites and what more 
human than the ambition without which a 

S cian would not be a politician? 

wonder that the Free Democrats, 
put out of their stride by the cold shower 
that hit them on election day, are now 
licking their lips at the offers that are 
fairly raining down on them! 

To crown all, Chancellor Klesinger’s 
go-between Michael Kohl. Premier of the 
Rhineland -Palatinate ana already some- 
thing of a Christian Democratic (CDU) 
Shadow Chancellor, Is said to have offer- 
ed the Free Democrats (FDP) six Minis- 
tries; 

FDP leader Walter Scheel of all people 
is reported to have been offered the 
Foreign Office. A slight list in policy on 
fte German Question and on the Eastern 
fee, to use the mildest terms in which 
fcwsations were levelled during the ca re- 
pugn, no longer seems to' worry the CDU, 
When power is at stake convictions are 
tYidently only of relative significance, but 
unless tho signs are deceptive it need 
bardly be asked whether a common deno- 
minator could bo found for the FDP and 
&CDU/CSU ns they now are. 

Despite cx-FDP leader Erich Mcnde 


In home affairs the partios represented 
in the Bundestag have realised for the 
fA two or three years that the tasks 
feeing them can best be headed social 
policy. They include education and 
science planning, taxation and judicial 
reform, welfare policy and even security 
policy and the increasingly urgent problem 
of fair play for conscripts. 

^ A comparison between the attitudes of 
Qirfetlan (CDU/CSU), Social (SPD) and 
free Democrats (FDP) shows that in 
many sectors the FDP’s declared policy Is 
Midway between that of the other two. 
™nong the Free Democrats* political goal 
mere are as many points on which agree- 
ment could be reached with the SPD as 
“rere we on which agreement could be 
reached with the CDU. 

Although Christian and Social Demo- 
jreti have governed jointly for the past 
and a half years SPD campaign 
’’renager Hans JUrgen Wisohnewski has 


the odds on an alliance with the Christian 
Democrats look none too promising. In- 
deed, a Social and Free Democratic coali- 
tion is in the air in Bonn and it seems 
only a matter of time before it takes 
shape. So it is none too early to consider 
whether this coalition and an SPD-FDP 
Cabinet could last. 

No one will deny that considerable 
risks are involved in this link. The FDP’s 
contribution is a powerfully reduced 
number of seats, anxiety for the future, a 
parliamentary party that is not exactly 
characterised by political homogeneity 
and a leadership whose prestige has 
suffered from the defeat. Its opposite 
number would be an SPD with serried 
ranks again. 

Admittedly, what can be said of the 
FDP would be equally true if not more so 
were it to allow itself to be won over by 
the CDU again. In other words, any coali- 
tion involves grave risks as things stand, 
particularly a continuation of the Grand 
Coalition of Christian and Social Demo- 
crats, the fate of which was supposed to 
be sealed by these elections. 

In political and man-to-man terms an 
SPD-FDP coalition still provides the soun- 
dest guarantee of coalition peace being 
kept. What is more, of course, the Free 
Democrats will be forced to act as one 
man by mere fear for survival. 

It will not prove difficult to establish a 
relationship of trust with Willy Brandt 
and many other SPD members and Her- 
bert Wehncr, who expressed the fear 
many Social Democrats have of the FDP 
as a party of pendulum swingers, may not 
be the easiest of allies to got on with but 
he docs play fair. 

This is the human side. After recent 
events it ought not to bo underestimated 
as a factor in politicians’ calculations. 
They may bo used to swallow more than 



Felling a twenty-year-old tree! 

(Cartoon: Felix Mussil/Frankfurter Rundschau) 


other mortals but in the final analysis 
even they reach a point where there is no 
going further because too much is de- 
manded of them in hand-to-liand political 
combat and natural rivalry between coali- 
tion partners. 

This presupposes that the SPD does 
not double-deal the FDP and let power go 
to its head. For a coalition operating on 
such a narrow basis of electoral support 
consideration for the FDP is in any case 
only to be recommended. 

Notliing makes a better impression 
than modesty in making Ministerial de- 
mands. For this reason alone it would be 
as well to reduce the number of Ministries 
in the process of forming a new govern- 
ment. 

Forgoing the Ministries of Federal 
Assets, Expellees, Family and Federal 
Affairs ought to be the least the SPD-FDP 
are prepared to start off with. There will 
still be fifteen Cabinet Ministers and the 
Chancellor. 

Modesty is particularly advisable in the 
case of the FDP, first because the number 
of FDP Ministers must bear some rela- 
tionship to the mere thirty Bundestag 
members and second because the FDP Is 
not overwhelmed with Ministerial mat- 
erial. 

The Free Democrats ought to have 
learnt from the outgoing administration 
that only firat-rate Ministers win thoir 


Which party believes in what? 
The Three’s policies 
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ui economic ami weuaic yuiiw/. 
2 1 long-term economic policy planning, 
jjjprfces^and on worker participation, for 

VjjJUe the SPD stands for long-term 
fwal planning that does not smack of 
voradic measures the CDU talks in terms 
Jjfe® state intervening in social planning 
“flirectly only. But worker participation 
, tototagement, on which SPD ana CDU 
^divided, also divides SPD and FDP. 

nior to the elections Walter Scheel 
rationed only two domestic policy alms 
im Which to® POP attached extreme 
“"portance. Extension of worker parti- 


cipation, demanded by the SPD and the 
unions, had to be forestalled and replaced 
by extension of the provisions of the 
Works Councils Act. He also came out in 
favour of progressive wealth distribution 
policy by legislative means that guaranteed 
employees a direct share in the growth 
rate of the economy as a sine qua non for 
the Free Democrats. 

Agreement cannot be reached on these 
points unless worker participation is put 
on ice in return for a compromise on 
distribution of wealth. The views of FDP 
and CDU in this sector are, on the other 
hand, frequently identical word for word. 

The tendency is for the CDU to 
express its views in stronger terms. Take 
CDU general secretary Bruno Heck’s 
phrase: “Democratisation of social sec- 
tors Is nonsense.” The SPD comments 
that “democratisation is not just a form 
of state organisation.” 

On wealth distribution the SPD stres- 
ses that “it is intolerable for a social, 
constitutional state when personal pro- 
perty and individual wealth continue to 
be concentrated among a few privileged 

B * i” while according to the CDU’s 
programme “In order to arrive at 
an even formation of wealth greater 
encouragement must be given to low- 
income groups than in the past.” 


“Formation of wealth,” Hans Dietrich 
Gensclier of the Free Democrats claims, 
“is the most effective alternative to wor- 
ker participation.” 

In theory at least the declared inten- 
tions of CDU and FDP to carry out a 
taxation reform are easier to reconcile 
than those of FDP and SPD. Franz Josef 
Strauss favours “non class struggle taxa- 
tion law” without penal income, wealth 
tax and death duties. The SPD declares 
that “for large fortunes death duty rates 
must apply.” 

The FDP’s official stand is advocacy of 
a just system of taxation taking into 
account the taxpaper’s personal abilities 
and not weakening his will to benefit the 
economy. 

In educational and scientific policy 
there are more parallels, particularly on 
details of schools and university policy, 
between FDP and SPD than between FDP 
and CDU. On top4evel organisation, how- 
ever, FDP and CDU are closer, since the 
SPD is the only one of the three to 
remain clearly committed to the feder- 
alist principle in education. 

The Free Democrats, on the other 
hand, call for a Federal Ministry of 
Education. The Berlin piogranune of tire 
CDU contains the same demand, though 
not In as many words. 


parties new voters. Influcnco on govern- 
ment work derives from the pull exercis- 
ed by politicians, not from their mass. 

On this basis only three men can be 
considered: Walter Scheel, Wolfgang 
Mlschnik and Hans Dietrich Gensclier. 
Scheel as Foreign Minister and then the 
first doubts arise, since one of the other 
two is needed to keep the parliamentary 
party in one piece. 

This is the starting-point. Anything 
else - Ralf Dahrendorf as Scientific 
Affairs Minister, Josef Ertl as Agriculture 
Minister or Heinz Starke as Finance Min- 
ister — can amount to little more than 
wild speculation. This in itself sheds light 
on the manpower problems. 

The FDP ought here and now to 
consider whether or not it would not be a 
good idea to appoint a “right-winger” to 
one of the three or four posts it is likely 
to be allotted. This cannot but be to the 
SPD’s benefit too, since an SPD-FDP 
government will need to resist many an 
exaggerated demand on the part of its 
“progressives.” 

Considered orientation towards the 
centre of the political spectrum is strong- 
ly advisable — and not only for tactical 
reasons. The bold venture that the new 
government represents will only be justi- 
fied provided common sense and caution 
are at work. Oskar Fehrenbach 

(STUTTOAKTER ZEITUNG, I October 1969) 


There are points held in common and 
points of disagreement between all three 
parties on the law. The liberal concept of 
former Free Democratic Minister of Jus- 
tice Thomas Deliler had much in common 
with the words and deeds of his succes- 
sors Gustav Heinemann and Horst Ehmke 
of the SPD. 

At the same time SPD and CDU not 
long ago (though not for long) were 
agreed on the introduction of preventive 
detention. Only the FDP objected. 

As regards Injustice on defence policy 
all three parties drafted a joint pro- 
gramme on fair play for conscripts two 
years ago, since when nil three have 
departed from the view to a greater or 
lesser degree. 

On the whole SPD and CDU have not 
agreed at any time on defence policy as 
much as over the last two and a half 
years. Tire FDP adopted an outsider role 
in deciding in principle to forgo tire 
nuclear element and calling for a reduc- 
tion in national service from eighteen 
months to twelve. 

Yet only recently Helmut Schmidt and 
Wilhelm Berkhan of the SPD have on 
more than one occasion hinted that they 
too could: imagine a shorter period of 
national service than the present year and 
a half. 

Any amount of wishes, demands, plans 
and hints of one kind or other can be 
documented. None need be any guide as 
to what actually happens. In the past, at 
any rate, party programmes have proved 
less important than government Inten- 
tions. Rudolf Strauch 

(DIE WELT, I October 1969) 
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National considerations 
decided voters 


There are distinct similarities between 
the general election results in all Federal 
states. This comes as something of a 
surprise after the assumption voiced by 
many before the elections that a large 
proportion of the electorate was un- 
decided. 

The explanation can only be that 
national considerations, and not merely 
the various local factors, finally decided 
the electorate which way to vote. 

The general trend - slight losses for 
the Christian Democrats (CDU), consider- 
able gains for the soda] Democrats (SPD) 
and drastic losses for the Free Democrats 
(FDP) - can be observed almost every- 
where. The CDU gained slightly in Hesse 
and Baden-WUrttemberg only. 

The parallels are even more striking 
when the changes in constituency seats 
are taken into consideration. Thirty-five 
constituencies changed hands. In 34 the 
SPD were the winners. In only a single 
constituency, Ludwigsburg, did the CDU 
succeed in gaining a seat from the SPD. 

The constituendes gained by the So- 
cial Democrats are spread all over the 
country, from Flensburg in the north to 
Munich in the south. The only states in 
which the SPD did not gain direct con- 
stituency seats are Hamburg and Bremen, 
where they already had a clean sweep. 

Discussion about electoral reform and 
a change-over to majority constituency 
voting may not be topical at a time when 
both the major parties are courting the 
Free Democrats but one totally unexpect- 
ed of the elections must be 

noted. The SPD now has more con- 
. stituency seats than the CDU. 

The Social Democrats came out ahead 
in 1 27 constituencies, the Christian De- 
mocrats in 121. Tins means that the SPD 
would have gained a slight majority if 
there had been majority constituency 
voting on 28 September instead of the 
present system of proportional represent- 
ation. The Free Democrats would no 
longer have been a Bundestag party. 

■ The National Democrats’ (NPD) fail- 
ure to scale the five-pcr-cent hurdle and 
enter the Bundestag is due chiefly to 
voters In North Rhine-Westphalia, the 
most populous Federal state. The NPD’s 
share of the vote in the Rhine and Ruhr 
areas was, at 3.1 per cent, well below Uie 
national average. 


Two-party system? 

Continued from page 1 

fair amount may be expected between now 
and the first session of the new Bundestag 
that people of good faith would sooner 
themselves have held to be impossible. 

The wafer-thin majority that Walter 
heneel and his Free Democrats can mean 
for Chancellor-candidate Willy Brandt 
will probably result in a fair number of 
last, desperate attempts to put a spanner 
in the works. 

Even so, there remain two subsidiary 
factors that give cause for nothing but 
satisfaction. In the short term the elec- 
tion results are tricky enough, particular- 
ly as far as the formation of a new 
government is concerned. In the long 
term, though, they show a steady trend 
towards circumstances that might make 
possible a normally functioning parlia- 
mentary democracy. 

It no longer seems out of the question 
that while the situation continues to 
change a system might evolve without 
alterations to electoral law by which two 
equal parties share responsibility in suc- 
cession as government and opposition 
respec t,ve *y ■ Hermann Proebst 

(Stfdtfflutsche Zeilung, 4 October 1969} 


The NPD polled more than five per 
cent in the Saar, Hesse, Bavaria and the 
Rliineland-Palatinate, four states. In state 
assembly elections the National Demo- 
cratshave, over the past three years, polled 
over five per cent in seven states. Over the 
country as a whole NPD support is 
apparently on the decline. 

Worms, Kaiserslautern and Ansbach 
constituendes, where the NPD polled its 
best between 8.5 and 9.5 per cent — are a 
not able exception to the trend. Their 
proximity to each other would seem to 
indicate a common sociological basis for 
the voters’ attitude. 

A comparison of transfer of allegiance 
indicates that FDP losses have mainly 
benefited the CDU. The losses were 
gravest where the CDU maintained or 
even improved its showing: in Lower 
Saxony, Hesse and Baden-Wtlrttemberg. 
states where CDU losses were above 
average: in Schleswig-Holstein, Hamburg 
and North Rhine-Westphalia. In all cases, 
though, SPD gains were greater than CDU 
losses. 

The pro-SPD tendency among FDP 
voters Is confirmed by the relationship 
between first and second, between con- 
stituency and state list votes. 350,000 
people who voted for the FDP state list 
The explanation is probably that past 
POP voters who prefer a CDU to an 
SPD-led government turned to the CDU 
when it became clear that the FDP 
leadership intended to form a coalition 
with the Social Democrats. The corollary 
is that most of the people who did vote 
FDP favour a coalition witli the SPD. 

The Social Democrats, on the other 
hand, registered heavy gains mainly in 
cast their constituency votes for anothor 
party because the Free Democrats had no 
hope of winning a constituency ouright. 
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This diagram shows the fortunes of the political parties through six Fedanlto' 

h»u*n T t > h SP n !?l r share of the vote has declined. Right-wing m- 

have not been able to Improve their position. CDU/CSU and SPD vote-pmm:' 
have grown closer together whilst the FDP has been hard hit 


and as at the last general election the FDP 
did not win a constituency seat either. 

Almost oxactly the same number of 
constituency votes as FDP voters cast for 
another party were cost for the SPD by 
voters who did not vote for the Social 
Democratic state list. In comparison with 
^figure, 336,000, the CDU’s surplus of 
38,000 is modest indeed. 

It is more than likely that a consider- 
able number of FDP voters who favour a 
coalition with the SPD cast their con- 
stituency vote for the Social Democrats 

;[ 0n ™ e word B 0, T!,e V have helped 
tire SPD to clinch the odd constituency 

In point of fact votes were definitely 
split in the case of tlio smaller parties and 
probably so In the case of the major 
parties too. The precise oxtent of splitting 
Is hard to estimate, particularly as a 
quarter of a million more people used 


Slim majority for SPD-FDP government 

COMPLICATIONS IN ELECTING NEXT FEDERAL CHANCELLOR 


Following the 28 September general 
election two parties, the Christian De- 
F ,ristian Social Union 
anc * the Social Democrats 
(SPD), have staked their claim to head 
the new government. 

Wflly Brandt has also put on record 
that he Intends to be the next Federal 
Chancellor. In so doing he has made clear 
to the Federal President at an early stage 
what the outcome of coalition negotia- 
tions may be. 

Chancellor Kiesinger has also already 
made contact with President Heinemann, 
so beginning the process of consultation 
prior to the election of a new Chancellor 
provided for in Basic Law. 

Basic Law’s stipulations for the elec- 
i? n ? j * Chancellor are extremely com- 
plicated. It looks as though the President 
will need to make greater use of his role 
as coordinator and arbiter than his prede- 
assor had to after the 1965 elections. 

nn«iw year8 ff- 8 ° the ma i° rit y and the 
possible coalitions were a simpler proposi- 

The new Bundestag, which according 

*5"!? j Law J 135 t0 convene by the 
thirtieth day after the elections at the 
latest, elects the Chancellor following 
nonjnabon by the President. It is In the 
President s own interest to propose a man 
who will gain the necessary absolute 
majority in the Bundestag. 

If the first nominee falls to gain an 
B ™ rt * ma I° rit y the Bundestag may, 
within fourteen days of the first vote 
elect a candidate of its own choice If 
agreement is not reached within fourteen 


days the Chancellor is elected Immediate- 
ly on the basis of a simple relative 
majority. 

At this point the men who drafted 
Basic Law once again provide the Presi- 
de "! w *th the opportunity of acting as an 
arbiter. If the Chancellor is not elected by 
an absolute majority he may either con- 
linn the election within seven days or 
dissolve parliament and call for fresh 
elections. 

In deciding to hold fresh elections the 
President would, of course, note that 
Bundestag majorities were so unstable 
that orderly government was impossible. 

There stipulations concerning the elec- 
tion of a Chancellor were, Bke many 
other sections of Basic Law, drafted in 
this from in view of the frequent changes 
ol government and unstable majorities in 
the Weimar Republic. 

Since the Bundestag has been dominat- 
2J.V "“J 0 * Parties and only a small 
3 d P, art y has any other influence on 
majorities there provisions have lost much 
ol their significance. 

S® PT**! 1 Nation It Is hardly 
likely that the President’s nominee will 

miw noiuo? maJ ° rity bef0re 

faulted the Free Dq- 
befprehand to make sure that his 
candidate was acceptable to them. The 
majority presents less of a problem for 
any other conceivable coalition. . 


Five past election fights reviewed 

INTERESTING DELAYS IN GOVERNMENT FORMING 


their state list vote than bothered i 
select a constituency candidate, 'ft 
may have done so for poUtical reasa 
but it is just as likely that many petfr 
were unaware of precise voting raw! > 
urc. 

Individuals continued to play me 
potant part. Every Cabinet Minister^ 
ed more constituency votes than Ksparfy 
polled state list votes. The dilTerenctw 
ns much ns 7,257 in the case of Eriiaf 
Epplcr, Social Democratic Minister i 
Economic Cooperation, and in one « 
only was it less than a thousand. 

Kurt Schmlickcr, Christian Democrat 
Minister of Federal Assets, polled onlj 1 
526 votes more than his party, as It wen 
but lie did so in Cloppetiburg, the safe, 
Christian Democratic constituency $ 
them all. In Cloppcn burg 73.1 per cefltrf 
votes cast were for the CDU. 

(HER TACKSHHl-GHL, 30 September ItH 


The election results rnako It impoftd 
to consider whether and how the Bunder 
tag can be controlled by & governntfd 
with a small majority. There are f 
difficulties as far as Basic Law is concfl* 
cd. The position guaranteed the Chao# 
lor is indeed a help in governing wi« 1 
slender majority. 

First of all there is the consliwjfe 
vote of no confidence. The CfoMJJL 
can only be toppled when a majoniyw 
the Bundestag is agreed on a 
With the party strengths as theyaienj® 
new Bundestag this is conceivable wjfj 
particularly in the case of a small era* 
tlon of one kind or the other, tj 
coalition parlies part company « 
them is split. Even then the oppose® 
would have to reach agreement 
successor. . 

The Chancellor also benefits 
vote of confidence provisions. Fiv®?. 
confidence moved on the Chance** 
behalf is defeated the Chancellor Jim*“ 
is by no means out of office. He » 
liberty to ask the President to dissohw 11 * 
Bundestag within 21 days. . ^ 

Should he prefer not to do so ™ 
try to govern on with the majority w " 

If within the three-week period 1 P^ 
ment elects a new Chancellor the 
tag can no longer be dissolved. 

The main risk in an attempt to 
with a slender majority is not. then, 
the government may be defeated. * 
more menacing prospect is thatleg$® 
slips may proliferate and bring the ww 
of government to a standstill. t , iM m 

(Handelablait, 1 Oclob w,?8 ' 


Up till now the closest fight between 
the Christian Democratic and Christian 
Social Union parties (CDU/CSU) and the 
Social Democrats (SPD) was at the first 
election battle for the Bundestag, twenty 
years ago In the autumn of 1949. 

DU/CSU waving the banner: “We 
tout no Socialism in this country" won 
j 39 seats, excluding the Berlin members 
who are not able to vote; this was only 
eight more than the SPD’s 131. 

: In 1949 31 per cent of the electorate 
Voted for CDU/CSU. SPD obtained their 
best result since the time of the Weimar 
Republic with 29.2 per cent. FDP receiv- 
ed 11.9 per cent and won 52 seats. 

Among the “others” in 1949 there was 
I comparative success with 80 of the 402 
seals, that is to say almost one fifth. 

At this time, Adenauer, who was 73, 
obtained a majority of one (his own) vote 
and had the courage to form a coalition 
government with the FDP and the “Ger- 
man Party" (the party to which Sec- 
bohm. Hellweg and von Merkatz belong- 
ed, all of whom later went over to the 
CDU) in order to combat a strong oppo- 
sition party. 


Impossible coalition 


A grand coalition with the SPD would 
bare been impossible since both parties 
hated on holding the Economic Affairs 
JhVsby, yet each had vastly, differ jpg 
was on economic affairs. 

Another difference in 1949 was that 
(be parties did not need to obtain five per 
cent of tho votes to ensure entry into the 
Bundestag All they needed was five per 
cent of the votes in any one Foderal state. 

SPD received probably their greatest 
election shock since the War in the 1953 
campaign. As a result of the success of 
Ludwig Erhard’s economic policy and the 
crushing of the East Berlin workers’ rising 
in June that year the AUensbach Public 
Opinion Poll Institute predicted an elect- 
ion success for CDU/CSU of 34.5 to 38.5 
percent against the SPD’s 27.9 to 31.5 
per cent. 

In fact CDU/CSU won 42.5 per cent, 
amounting to 243 of 487 seats and 
almost the absolute majority. The party’s 
growth rate over four years was almost 
.fifteen per cent. 

■ This was the largest victory of any 
Party in a democratic Germany at any 
lime. Even the National Socialists in 
March 1933 had “only” obtained 43.9 
par cent of the votes, and that with the 
aid of the terror campaign which was 
ilready well under way. 

For the SPD which only collected 28.8 
per cent in 1953 something was disas- 
trously wrong. Party leaders were filled 
^lh consternation and feared “the begin- 
■ting of the end of democracy". 

Though the SPD may have been able 
® smile benevolently on their conqueror, 
wnrad Adenauer, in 1949, Ollenhauer, 
jjelr leader in 1953 was a broken man. 
“Is light was seen in the full glare of 
television cameras for the first time, and 
*te could not even congratulate the re- 
elected Chancellor. 

The gesture of conciliation came this 
tote from Hesse’s SPD Prime Minister 
Z M who, in his capacity as President of 
we Bundesrat (Upper House) spontan- 
eously congratulatea Adenauer. 

Some time elapsed before Adenauer’s 
tecond cabinet was formed. The Chancel- 


UfMWIUR OKfftOttAND 


lor groaned: “Rather six weeks of elect- 
ion campaigning than one week of form- 
ing a government any time!" 

Franz Josef Strauss was already among 
the most eligible men to become a minis- 
ter. However, he turned down offers of 
the Youth and Family Affairs and Trans- 
port ministries. He finally became Minis- 
ter without portfolio while waiting for 
greater tilings. 

The SPD had the opportunity to be- 
come a popular party on the right, but 
decided to remain the proletariat’s party. 

The 1957 account reads thus: 
CDU/CSU won 50.2 per cent and the 
absolute majority. SPD obtained 31.8 per 
cent and the FDP 7.7 per cent. 

This victory for the “union” parties 
was preceded by a vicious election cam- 
paign, which threatened to destroy peace 
on the domestic political front. 

The atmosphere was poisoned by Ade- 
nauer’s oft repeated statement that a win 
for the Social Democrats would be “an 
integral part of the destruction of the 
Federal Republic". 

The Chancellor continued: “Serious 
minded politicians in other countries 
would have expressed their concern at a 
takeover of the government by the SPD 
since this would have negated all we have 
done for the people in the Federal, Re- 
public". 

The battle continued with such ex- 
changes us the rhetorical question “Ollen- 
hauor rather than Adenauer? " and “Marx- 
ism rather than Christianity? ” The 
SPD’s tolerance of Moscow was reproach- 
ed. 

The central committee of the Catholic 
Church in this country expressed itsopi- 
nion on the election thus: “We assure you 
that God’s justice prevails over your 
election campaign. 

The opponent on the home front was 
thus branded as an enemy of the nation 
and god-forsaken ideologist. 

The obvious helplessness of the re- 
liable, plain-speaking party worker Ollon- 
hauer is the face of such massive attacks 
undoubtedly brought the SPD concealed 
sympathy at this time, which only paid 
off later. 

Adenauer’s victory was certainly 
founded less on his way of attacking the 


election campaign than on the politics he 
exercised, for example his work to get the 
Federal Republic into Nato in 1955. At 
the same time he had helped to resume 
diplomatic relations with Moscow and 
had brought about the repatriation of 
soldiers still imprisoned in the Soviet 
Union. 

One telling factor of 1957 for the SPD 
was that they realised that must take 
large steps in the direction of CDU/CSU 
with regard to their foreign and economic 
policies and generally speaking adopt a 
far more realistic attitude. 

To the electoral good fortune of par- 
liamentary democracy which exists on 
the ability of the opposition party to 
bring about dissolution of the govern- 
ment without a revolution, the SPD 
managed to achieve this in the sixties. 

After his election victory in 1957 
Adenauer, despite his absolute majori- 
ty, wanted to form a coalition 
again with the Free Democrats (FDP) and 
the German Party (DP); The FDP were 
startled when it recognised the tactics 
which Adenauer’s party used to bring 
about the successful integration of the 
parties that is to say for his giant party to 
swallow up the two small ones. 

So the FDP stuck by its decision 
outlined in its election manifesto not to 
enter upon any coalition with a party 
which held an absolute majority. 

Surprisingly it took more than five 
weeks for Adenauer to complete his list 
of cabinet ministers. It was difficult for 
him to reconcile the diverse wishes of left 
rind right wings, Protestants and Catho- 
lics, northerners, southerners and wes- 
terners The Chancellor was put to parti- 
cularly great pains to replace the over- 
cautious Finance Minister Fritz SchBffcr 
by Franz Etzel. 

The 1961 election campaign was do- 
minated by the question - how long the 
cver-vlctorious Adenauer, now in his 86th 
year should stay as king-pin of a respon- 
sible government. 

Adenauer was showing very great signs 
of age particularly ns a result of his 
two-year battle over the question of 
candidature for the Federal Presidency. 
The CDU, making a virtue of necessity, 
was all for its fourth occupancy of the 
chancellor’s office. The self-aware Ba- 
varian CSU wanted a limitation of a year 
so that Ludwig Erhard's “election loco- 
motive” could be coupled up. 

The FDP based its election campaign 
on die principle: We are with the unions 
but not with Adenauer. The SPD, which 


in the meantime had managed to cause 
the “revisionist" Bad Godesbcrg program- 
me to be passed, was for a government by 
all-party coalition. 

This election brought the CDU/CSU 
45.3 per cent, the SPD 36.2 per cent and 
the FDP 1 2.8 per cent. 

FDP leader Erich Mcnde took a stand 
against the SPD having any part in the 
government. Coalition negotiations drag- 
ged on. The wise old tactician Adenauer 
tried to play off the SPD against the FDP 
and at the same time combine these two 
in opposition to the CSU. Negotiations 
went on until November and Adenauer 
remained semi-successful. Two years later 
in 1963 Erhard was to take over the 
CDU/CSU-FDP coalition. The FDP was 
reproached for wasting themselves. Ade- 
nauer received only 258 votes in favour 
of his re-election. 206 members voted 
against 26 abstained and 10 votes were 
invalid. 

In 1962 the government was beset by 
the ‘Spiegel affair’ which led to the fall of 
Strauss. In 1963 Adenauer stepped down 
and Erhard formed a new coalition which 
once again came through the elections 
with flying colours in 1965. The Union 
parties received 47.6 per cent, the SPD 
39.3 per cent and the FDP 9.5 per cent. 

In the autumn of 1966 the financial 
crisis in the Federal economy led to the 
break-up of tlie small coalition, the fall of 
Erhard and the SPD participating in the 
Federal government for the first time. 

Looking back it is interesting to note 
the differing lengths of time taken after 
each election to form and swear in the 
new government. In 1949 it was 36 days, 
in 1953 - 45 days 1957 — 39 days, 3961 
- 65 days and 1965 - 37 days. 

Peter Diehl-Thiele 

(Frankfurter Allgemelne Zeitung 
for Deutschland, 29 September 1969) 


Pollsters play too many games 


Public opinion pollsters have contribut- 
ed much towards tension, excitement and 
entertainment during the election camp- 
aign and on polling night. 

But that is about all that can be said in 
their favour. 

Those institutes which gave up making 
prognoses as election day approached or 
employed an independent observer such 
as Professor Wilaenmann from Mann- 
heim, who pointed out the difficulties of 
making predictions at all and himself 
foresaw a roughly five per cent share of 
the poll for the NPD, were the ones 

which came off best. 

Those institutes which put on a bolder 
front and, immediately after the polling 
booths closed, broadcast the results of 
their final survey to the waiting public 


with great ceremonial put on a brave face 
about an hour later when tliey proved to 
all and sundry to have been false pro- 
phets. 

The public and politicians have no 
grounds to regret this. On the next 
occasion the public will probably regard 
the all-too-self-assured statements and 
statistic more as a parlour game than as a 
reasoned conclusion to scientific research. 

Many politicians who have listened 
cedulously to these attempts to gauge 
trends in the electorate have probably 
come to the conclusion that reactions to 
public opinion polls are no real substitute 
for political action. And this is not only 
true with regard to the pre-election 

Struggle. (Hsndelsblatt, 30 September 1969) 


No NPD members 
in Bundestag ; 

The National Democratic Party (NPlj) 
will not enter the Bundestag. This was tho 
best piece of news on election night. 

All democratically minded politicians 
in Bonn allowed themselves a sigh of 
relief as it became certain that the NPD 
had failed to surmount the five per cent 
barrio r 

The attempt to halt the neo-Nazi 
right-wing oxtrcmlst parly in its tracks by 
political means rather than imposing an 
outright ban on it had succeeded. 

The signs arc that the NPD will now 
lose support. 

One English journnlist was of the 
opinion that it would have been a catas- 
trophe for the Federal Republic if von 
Thadden’s men had made their way into 
the Bundestag. 

This seems to be a little exaggerated, 
but this journalist is not alone in this 
opinion. 

Other countries from Finland to Italy, 
from Russia to America have a fixed idea 
about the return of Fascism to this 
country, with their minds turned on fiie 
times of Hitler's Brownhlrts, Nuremberg 
rallies and the Gestapo. 

One meagre per cent more would have 
sent the NPD in triumph into the Bundes- 
tag, put the rest of the world in conster- 
nation, and set back this country’s demo- 
cracy by several years. 

This is a load off our minds. The acute 
danger is over. The world is now firmly 
convinced that democracy inay work in 
the. Federal Republic. 

But the NPD lives on! The roots of a 
dangerous new Fascism are still there. 

This is one task which we must set 
about in the coming years, although it 
may be a long and painful process. 

Our democracy must not be a question 
of estimates, tossed around by public 
opinion pollsters in the future. 

^Frankfurter Rundschau, 30 September 1969) 
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The motor car as a work 
of art and beauty 

: aroso a new rcaIist movement, tlie 

: IJERTACfSSPIEGEl a objective realism of the sixties. 

; a VVe have Christos Joachiniides, tho 

VKahihwi.m anuiwim M.oaetwainwo . .H Greek art critic L'vlng in Berlin, to thank 

■ . . a that Arman’s Accumulations Renault can 

Animsuinn *r *u» 110w be seen during the Berlin Festival 

er poe a mthe c the ? Teeks ' Tllc My other places they lane 

“ - S AA 3 fSS££ 

. „ hm A .. . #1 compared with Pop Art lilghliglits such as 

t it he described the essence and Warhol s portraits of Marilyn Monroe or 
ram me of a movement that has just Lichtenstein’s comic strips. 

Initiated by him. Arman takes the motor car, the fetish 

eslany’s new direction, just like Pop and symbol of modern industrialised so- 
which is causing such a stir in And what object is more appro- 

rica today, was a movement opposed pnate to show additionally all the moot 
Jinplete abstraction. It was a new social points in the form of object art? 

of realism. But Restany did not Arman is French and was bom in Nice 


: Matins# wpaetwrainwo . .j| 

“Animation of tlie object” was the 
rather poetic, pathetic title of an essay 
written in 1961 by the French critic 
Pierre Restany for a periodical in tills 
country called Das Kumtwerk (Work of 

In it lie described the essence and 
programme of a movement that has just 
been Initiated by him. 

Reslany’s new direction, just like Pop 
Art which is causing such a stir in 
America today, was a movement opposed 
to complete abstraction. It was a new 
form of realism. But Restany did not 
want to tire himself out on the traditional 
imitation of objects by means of oil on 
canvas. Both American Pop artists and 
French nouveaux realistes take the object 
itself and place It in the gallery as a work 
of art or as a substitute for a work of art. 

That was not as new as many enraptur- 
ed or outraged art enthusiasts would have* 
it. Marcel Duchamp elevated the naked, 
inanimate object to a “ready-made” with 
®pect shortly before tlie First 
World War in New York. When Andy 
Warhol began to draw tins of Campbell's 
soup people talked of a new Dadaist 
movement from which Pop art arose. 

But there is at least one prior example 
tor the animate object torn from its 
proper context and introduced into a 
new, often poetic, context. 

Warhol’s European counterpart is Ar- 
man or Annand Fernandez, to give him 
ills proper name. When he assembled 
everyday objects in glass jars and called 
them accumulations or portraits of every- 
day objects, Irving Hershcl Sandler pro- 
posed that tills should be termed neo- 
Mcrz after the Merz art of tlie great Kurt 
Schwitters, the Hanover bom artist who 
died in exile in England in 1948. From 
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A corner of the Arman exhibition 


(Photo: HildeZs; 


Arman is French and was bom in Nice done better W ^ 1 brush and palette. Tlie 
in 1928, Like his now dead companion new order In which individual parts are 
Yves Klein who was also born in Nice ranged corresponds to the new order in 
Arman has someth iro nf ail modern mfitnllln ernilnfum 


ivos fuem wno was also born in Nice arranged corresponds to the new order in 
Arman has something of an illusionist modern metallic sculpture, 
abouthun. Caulking, ignition cables, rear light 

today more than ever It seems that sockets, service buttons, aire filters, ven- 
lecnnical objects serve as “ready-made” “ ation grilles, rear-view mirrors and Rc- 
art. There ,s no doubt that a Boeing 727 nault sb a P es are all part of an object art 


today more than ever It seems that 
technical objects serve as “ready-made” 

■ n- if re is no doubt tbat a Boeing 727 
m flight is one of the most beautiful 
modern sculptures imaginable. 

Arman has sometiiing else in mind. He 
•conjures the motor car into the aesthetic 
realm of traditional artisctic concepts. He 
takes the individual parts, paints or 
sculpts with them and produces pictures 
or sculptures where the parts no longer 
play any role in tlie aesthetic essenoe. 

But all the trimmings remain part of 
day to day high capacity industry. Arman 
is showing how much beauty, proportion 
nnd exactness of conception is present on 
the production line. From tho same raw 
materials use by car manufacturers ho 
composes works of art, impenetrable Chi- 
nese puzzles. 

He piles mudguards ono on top of tho 
?v,'°L,l n ir WeItls ‘ h f n l to e®«» r into on 


where the object remains an object but is 
also affected by the animation mentioned 
by Restany At a certain point this is a 
matter of balance. The observer needs 
only to possess the power of sight to 
discover a work of art in any object. 
Anyone who can see art docs not see it 
only m a museum. Anyone who observos 
tlie individual parts of a technical cons- 
truction from a creative point of view will 
be ab *® ^ imagine them in a museum. 

And Arman puts them in a museum. 
He restores the connection between real- 
ity and artistic potential. He surmounts 
the naturalism of the motor car which 
could have realistic importance when the 
role that the motor car plays lodny is 
considered. 7 


Cologne’s art j 
market expands ! 
representation j 

.No longer will tho Cologne art mull,. 
Jj'bia bold for tho third time from Mu 
19 October, be the exclusive exMsfa 
of twenty or so progressive ait Mu 
from this country. 


In about ten years it will be possible to 
Bad all the private and professional con- 
ations of Ludwig van Beethoven, 
atilch took place in the last decade of his 
fife the period when he was completely 
deaf. 

Dr Karlheinz Kftliler, head of the 
Dirac section of the East Berlin National 
library has been working since 1963 at 
the first complete edition of the 138 
extant notebooks listing details of the 
conversations which were tlie only way 
the deaf composer could communicate 
with the world around. 

Why is the task taking Dr KOliler so 
long? He explains: “The main reason is 
that most of tiie notes are not Beet- 
hoven's own - he could speak, after all — 
but were written in the notebooks by 
otlier people. 


. . Heinz Ohff 

(ni-.R TAGKSSPIEGEL, 23 September 1969) 


The volume Is entitled Excerpts but it 
seems to be more than this. It is a full, 
ba anced work from the Commercial Art 
School at Wuppertal, produced by the 
department of graphic design and its 
w °J k group dealing with the film. Its 
subject matter is information and advert- 
ising. 

This is not the normal starting point 
for cineasts and it Is rather new. Two 
years ago Wuppertal was the fust com- 
merctal art school to introduce the sub- 
ject of film into Its syllabus not, or rather 
not only, as a means of artistic expression 
but as a medium of visual communicat- 
ion. 


“‘““BUuius one on top oi the ■ to spread ilio fame of their equtt 

f WC ^ s Btem together into an 1 he exhibition is nn eye-opener for art favoured proteges, among passionate w 
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. coloured cables, accumulated” in s J lmer goods and licence holder of all Market will be even more responded! 
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paint, „ 8 . Han, Hartung could not have <** taobwmb, »££2L> Here young ga.lcry owner,, 

nrt groups arc free from rules and rqd* 
WTT m _ iQ ns and can introduce to the pan 

-nts at Wuppertal s School *SZ£SF yot rcc08nlscd1 ’ 

"if C* ntnmpf’/'i'ol A ++*- The Ncuinarkt is in the very hart d 

J\xL Cologne and 100,000 people pass Ihio^ 

it every day. It immediately spflfijj 

I ’ . the minds of the young artists that® 

jence. ) and use a lot of common sense in was exactly the right place for them, 
their campaign for a new type of advert ^ , t . J 

hsing. UI aaver One of the Initiators of this oprt 

To this end these film strips offer markct > Michael Siebrasse, said tint# 
something that obviously goes hand in one wbo felt the need to showhs^J'J 
hand, wjth clarity of conception and the public could exhibit his work wtttf 

m« . Critlncm Their t. _<■ “ 1 “ ilu « hip.. r: * t i^eciL 


Experiments at Wuppertal’s School 
of Commercial Art 


a ..V LjV" - ’ I tence. *) and use a lot of common sense in 

‘ >•! tiring Campaign f° r a new type of adver- 
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systemaeitc visual experiment. According p nr » ’ _ , ... Michael Siebrasse is not in the 

to their own inclinations they could nr we de hherately kept simple perturbed that belled stags and boveng 

choose between ordinary films, cartoons thev w ™ amusing InconsequentlaUty, angels are there together with dj* 
and experimental films. Only the con- nicmresmiP ^ egan ^ 8r ace or a superficial happenings, poetry readings and ^ 
option was controlled. A maximum of Films such as activities. There is only one condition^ 

communicability was demanded. >nt contribution What does the that just for the purposes of organist 

The analysis of optical effects must go «32f*£ ? * eXhib “ 0rS mUSl 

ndii.'^ th ‘ he ^ °f 'hemaK become bogged dormtoraricature 18 * n °‘ 
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? e J! possibilities of the As tbe students were dealing with infor* ordinary studies sbow that the organisers* disposal But thayci® 
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The results of this twofold irmnuatlnn 


In its role the market has altar!*] 
ninny other events wiiich will convtitl 
to the people, Dr Kurt Hackenber&iel 
of Cologne’s cultural affairs office, c 
cently announced to the press. ! 

The most spectacular of these e?a£ 
must be tho New Market on the Ner 
iiiarkl next to the art 
twenty-two established members of 6a, 
Association of Progressive Art DcafefliK 
in the Cologne Exhibition Rooms, try* 
to spread tho fflmo of their eqiii 
favoured proteges, among passionate » 


. , T % results of this twofold innovation 
^threefold reafly- the municipal authorit- 
ies subsidised it.) are now recorded in this 
visual statement of accounts. 

Twelve films are spread out over sever- 
al pages. The excerpts speak for them- 
selves and leave nothing unsaid. 
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Beethoven’s 

works 

The DGG record company recently 
announced plans for tlie Beethoven anni- 
versxyye ar, 1970. 

The company’s business manager, 
Hans-Wcmer Steinhausen said that re- 
coris siiould not be looked upon as just 
an item on the consumer market. Pro- 
pones for records should be compiled 
ftithc utmost enre. 

A recording company's duty, he claim- 
d, was to capture the essence of a total 
fiuacal experience. With this in mind 
DGG would be issuing the complete 
works of Beethoven. 

Tlie issue would comprise twelve al- 
fens with a total of 75 records. The first 
of those would be a new recording of 
Melio with the Dresden State Orchestra, 
conducted by Karl Bdhm. This record 
went on sale on 1 September. 

Older, well-known recordings would 
Included, for instance the Beethoven 
symphonies conducted by Herbert von 
Karajan, the string quartots with the 
Amadeus Quartet and Wilhelm KempfFs 
interpretation of the piano sonatas. 
.Henryk Szernyng, Pierre Fournier and 
"llhelm Kempff were commissioned to 
Kwrd the piano trios. 

Subscriber’s price for tlie twelve al- 
““M in 975 marks. 

(DIE WELT, 22 September 1969) 


These people must first of all be 
Ratified and then their handwriting 
JJBt be deciphered. Afterwards anno- 
allons must be made so that these 
toe-sided conversations can be under- 
Hood” 

. Beethoven's own notes are very reveal- 
^ for everybody who Is not concerned 
*un idealising, but is interested in the 
"to himself as the really was, 

But Dr Kfihler sayB that his hand- 
^iting fa very difficult to deciplier, much 
r[to so than a foreign language. “Beet- 
tojeh had a very distinctive and personal- 
handwriting and made these notes 
1Dr ms own consumption." 

Among the notes are calculations of 
JJpy owed to his many housekeepers, 
[** of conversations with friends and 
. figures (not always of a very 
£«iaiy nature) clippings from news- 
JptoJ* (Beethoven was a very keen reader 
fth jFPertemtchfacher Beobachter) and 

belong lists of book titles. 


Dr Kohler is the tliird person to try to 
get to grips with tliis jumble. The only 
publication to date wiiich has been accep- 
table to eyperts was published by the 
musicologist Schiinemaim In the war 
years. It comprises three volumes each 
covering thirty notebooks. First of all 
Kbhler added to this and published a 
further seventeen notebooks last year. 

A fith volume is due to appear in time 
for the 200th anniversary of Beethoven’s 
birth in December 1970. This would 
mean that about sixty of the notebooks 
had been made public. Dr Kbhler said; 
“Then 1 and my colleagues will presum- 
able go back and revise the notebooks 
made public by SchUnemann. Within 
eight to ten years alt 138 of the extant 
notebooks should have been published.” 

Deciphering the handwriting and re- 
search are now becoming substantially 
more easy. One difficulty remains — the 
text of tlie books must be a fair reffect- 
ion of the original to give the reader as 
authentic an impression as possible. 

The blame for the fact that all four 
hundred notebooks that must have exist- 
ed at one time are not in the archives of 
the National Library must be shouldered 
by Beethoven’s intimate friend and his 
first biographer, Anton Schindler, who 
acquired &U the notebooks after tlie 
composer's death and sorted them out. 

“Schindler is often and probably un- 
justly accused of having disposed of the 
notebooks which show him inabad light, 
or which prove that liis biography of 
Beethoven is not always ono hundred per 
cent accurate. 


The Presidium of the Federal Republic 
Music Council In Munich has called for an 
advisory board for culture to be set up on 
the lines of that responsible for the 
sciences. 

Werner Egk, President of the Music 
Council, stressed that such a central 
advisory and administrative body was 
indispensable. 

Egk, who is also a composer, warned 
that: “If culture is not written large in 
the catalogue of duties toward the com- 
munity for the central government. Fe- 
deral state government’s and local coun- 
cils many people will regret it." 

He added that cultural advisers would 
not be appointed to exercise central 
power. They would act as coordinators 
preventing the wastage which the Federal 
cultural administration causes. 

This appeal for a cultural advisoiy 
board comes as a result of the latest 
official inquiry of tills country’s Music 
Council into the situation regarding pro- 
fessional musicians in the Federal Repub- 
lic. 

This inquiry has come up with some 
alarming discoveries. For instance tliere Is 
a shortage of young musicians to fill 
positions in orchestras and other musical 
groups as they become vacant. 

There is also, the inquiry says, a 
shortage of music teachers and leaders of 
choral and instrumental groups. Far too 
many professional musicians are becom- 
ing senile but irreplaceable. 

There is also a slight fall in tlie number 
of music students, but the numer of 
music schools and scholars has Increased 
substantially. 

This inquiry covers ; the period 
1965-1968 and has' enabled* comparison 
to be made with the situation up till 
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Ludwig van Beethoven's notebooks 


(Photo: Helmut Neuper) 


“Schindler seems above all to have 
selected those notebooks which docu- 
ment tlie most dramatic days and times 
of Beethoven’s life and to have kept them 
in his own possession.” 

Will these documents now ciiango the 
image we have of Beethoven and will tho 
biographies of the great composer be- 
come outdated? 

Kbliler replies, “I would rather express 
it more cautiously. It seems very likely 
that the new Beethoven we shall see will 
be far more human.” 

Tills is particularly true where tlie 
nephew of Beethoven and the problems 
he caused are concerned. Certainly lie was 
a problem-child but not a tearaway and 
spendthift. If also applies where the 


Musical advisory 
board needed 


1962, wiiich was covered by a similar 
survey entitled “The music profession 
and the new generation”. 

The latest inquiry shows that in the 
Federal Republic last year there were 
about 6,600 students at 34 schools for 
professional musicians, most of which 
were State run or organised by Federal 
state governments. 

Although the population has Increased 
these figures are aown on 1960. Tlie total 
number of lecturers and tutors, however, 
rose to about 2,100. 

Fewer and Fewer students are complet- 
ing their musical education by sitting 
examinations. In 1966 only hmf of all 
music students took examinations. This 
development is a result of the crying need 
for practical musical experience. 

The number of vacancies in this 
country’s “culture orchestras” (which to- 
talled 95 In September 1966) has Increas- 
ed by eleven per cen (597 places) since 

1960. 

More than one tenth of new places 
could not be filled. The greatest number 
of vacancies Is for violinists. Player^ of 
the viola, horn, bassoon, double bass and 
tuba are also in great demand. 

The drop in tlie percentage of profes- 
sional musicians per head of the popu- 
lation fell greatly between 1933 and 

1961. The Music Council attributes this 
mainly to the drop in the number of 
work places, caused by the advance of 
technology and automation. 

the number of women in this 


rather unknown social traits of Beethoven 
are concerned. He was all too keen to 
pass liis time in cafes and wine- and 
beerhouses. 

It applies too to the unsocial side of 
the great musician who was almost cease- 
ly in conflict with those around him, hurt 
his friends deeply, but was always able to 
bring about hasty reconciliations. 

Kohler neither can nor wants to cor- 
rect our image of Beethoven completely 
on iiiw own. He aims at a careful, 
progressive now orientation which will 
help researchers in years to come to go 
over and make further corrections to the 
material available. Helmut Neuper 

(Klolsr Naoiirtelilcn, 1 9 Sop Jem bar 1969) 


country's orchestras increased by more 
than a half between 1960 and 1966, but 
is still only 4.2 per cent. 

But the number of women students 
among the up-and-coming instrumental- 
ists is 23.2 per cent. From this Music 
Council concludes that complete emanci- 
pation of the women when she has 
corresponding talent and qualifications to 
a man is not yet guaranteed. 

Since 1960 the numbers of contracts 
for solo singers on the 57 opera stages of 
this country has been increased by ap- 
proximately ten per cent to 1 ,083. 

A similar ten per cent increase has 
occurred In the 57 professional choirs, 
the current total now being 2,176. 

For women wishing to embark on a 
singing career tliere is a greater risk than 
for men. For every tliree men required in 
a company's repertoire only two women 
are needed. However, tliis ratio is reversed 
at teaching establishments. 

The number of music schools for 
young people doubled between 1960 and 
1968 to 282. Tliis tendency to open new 
schools is continuing. 

A total of 200,000 youngsters have 
received training. Tho increased demand 
for qualified music teachers has not been 
met satisfactorily. 

The Music Council points out that 
there, is a good career ahead for music 
students who want to go on and teach the 
subject 

Stagnation in this sphere and the 
reluctance to consider a career as a 
teacher of music has spread to high 
schools and other secondaiy schools. 

The Music Council plans to follow up 
this quantitative analysis with a qualitat- 
ive study, as soon as possible. 

(DIE WELT, 20 September 1969) 
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The motor car as a work 
of art and beauty 


; 1 ; DER TAGgPIEGEL ; 

•mwag MOnofflauruiMi ' ! 

Animation of the object” was the 
rather poetic, patlietic title of an essay 
written in 1961 by the French critic 
rierre Rests nv for a periodical in this 
country called Das Kunstwerk (Work of 
ArtJ. 

In it lie described the essence and 
programme of a movement tiiat has just 
been initiated by him. 

Restany’s new direction, just like Pop 
Art which is causing such a stir in 
America today, was a movement opposed 
to complete abstraction. It was a new 
form of realism. But Restany did not 
want to tire himself out on the traditional 
Imitation of objects by means of oil on 
canvas. Both American Pop artists and 
French nouveaux realistes fake the object 
itself and place it in the gallery as a work 
of art or as a substitute for a work of art. 

That was not as new as many enraptur- 
ed or outraged art enthusiasts would have' 
it. Marcel Duchamp elevated the naked, 
inanimate object to a “ready-made” with 
visual effect shortly before the First 
World War In New York. When Andy 
Warhol began to draw tins of Campbell's 
soup people talked of a new Dadaist 
movement from which Pop art arose. 

But there is at least one prior example 
for the animate object torn from its 
proper context and introduced into a 
new, often poetic, context. 

Warhol’s European counterpart is Ar- 
man or Annand Fernandez, to give him 
his proper name. When he assembled 
everyday objects hi glass jars and called 
them accumulations or portraits of every- 
day objects, Irving Hcrsliel Sandler pro- 
posed that tills should be termed neo- 
Meiz after the Mcrz art of the great Kurt 
Schwitters, the Hanover bom artist who 
died in exile in England in 1948. From 


tliis arose a new realist movement, the 
objective realism of the sixties. 

We have Christos Joaehimidcs, the 
Greek art critic living in Berlin, to thank 
that Arman’s Accumulations Renault can 
now be seen during the Berlin Festival 
weeks. The only other places they Iiavc 
been on show are in the Stedchjk in 
Amsterdam and the Paris Musde des Arts. 

They are undoubtedly a climax in the 
new European realism and can only be 
compared with Pop Art highlights such as 
Warhol s portraits of Marilyn Monroe or 
Lichtenstein's comic strips. 

Arman takes the motor car, the fetish 
and symbol of modem industrialised so- 
ciety. And what object Is more appro- 
priate to show additionally all the moot 
social points in the form of object art? 

• V , ia Fre, | ch and was born in Nice 
m 1928. Like his now dead companion 
Yves Klein who was also bom in Nice 
Arman has sometliing of an illusionist 
about him. 

Today more than ever it seems that 
technical objects serve as “ready-made” 
There to no doubt that a Boeing 727 
in flight is one of the most beautiful 
modern sculptures imaginable. 

Arman has something else in mind. He ' 
• conjures the motor car into the aesthetic 1 
realm of traditional artisctic concepts. He 1 
takes the individual parts, paints or 1 
sculpts with them and produces pictures 1 
or sculptures where the parts no longer ( 

play any role in tlie aesthetic essenoB. x 

a , j ft®, trimmings remain part of J 
day to day lugli capacity industry. Arman t 
is showing how much beauty, proportion . 
and exactness of conception is presen t on 1 
the production line. From the same raw J 
materials use by car manufacturers he 1 
composes works of art, impenetrable Chi- c 
ncse puzzles. n 

Ho piles mudguards one on top of the c 
other and welds them together into on 
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A corner of the Arman exhibition 


done better with brush and palette. The 
new order in which individual parts are 
arnmged corresponds to the new order in 
modem metallic sculpture. 

Caulking, ignition cables, rear light 
sockets, service buttons, aire filters, ven- 
tilation grilles, rear-view mirrors and Re- 
nault shapes are all part of an object art 
where the object remains an object but Is 
also affected by the animation mentioned 
by Restany.At a certain point tliis is a 
matter of balance. The observer needs 
only to possess the power of sight to 
discover a work of art in any object. 
Anyone who can see art docs not see it 
only m a museum. Anyone who observes 
the individual parts of a technical cons- 


Jn about ten years it will be possible to 
lead all the private and professional con- 
ations of Ludwig van Beethoven, 
ghich took place in the last decade of his 
ife the period when he was completely 
deaf. 

Dr Karlheinz Kdliler, head of the 
mime section of the East Borlin National 
library has been working since 1963 at 
the first complete edition of the 138 
extant notebooks listing details of the 
tonversatlons which were the only way 
the deaf composer could communicate 
. with the world around. 

Why is the task taking Dr Kttliler so 
(Photo: HUdtZiti long? He explains: ‘The main reason is 


..... i " 1,u uuativus 

the individual parts of a technical cons- 
truction from a creative point of view will 
be able to imagine them in n museum. 

And Arman puts them In n museum. 
He restores the connection between rcai- 
1 y and artistic potential. He surmounts 
the naturalism of the motor car which 
could have realistic Importance when the 
role that the motor car plays today is 
considered. 3 

Th® exhibition is an cyc-opcncr for art 


Cologne’s art j 
market expands ! 
representation i 

No longer will the Cologne art mH, 
being hold for llic third time from Ha 
19 October, be the exclusive exito 
of twenty or so progressive art to 
from tliis country. 

In its role the market lias ettitil 
many other events wiiich will convfjd 
to the people, Dr Kurt Hackenberglsl 
of Cologne’s cultural affairs office, & 
ccnlly announced to the press. 

i 

The most spectacular of these eves! 
must be (ho New Market on the Ale 
murk! next to (lie url galkiy.'NMteS 
twenty-two established members tfffc, 
Association or Progressive Art Deata# 
in the Cologne Exhibition Rooms, lift 
to spread the fame of their e$ 
favoured proteges, among passionate d 

Innlnro I I ! .1 .. I!t 


nvom«i« r t0 8 ct hcr into an me exhibition is an cyc-opcncr for art favoured proteges, among passionate d 

gc ° ni0 M ,cal « ,Ilinimal flrt - Dif- enti ™tosts, devotees of overyday con- lectors and museum directors theft 

dS. 80 0n<l liC0,,C0 holder of h ° ew " morc res ‘ llt ”“ 

Anting. Hans Hartung could not have <der taohwb*, 


Experiments at Wuppertal’s School 
of Commercial Art 


The volume Is entitled Excerpts but it •• 

seems to be more than this. It is a foil. •• I 

S?IS d of W ?i k from ^ Comm ®rciai Art . Inmlfc Muntir ! I 
School at Wuppertal, produced by the * fv .... I 

department of graphic design and its ■' " < y ■ ' . fu <j« * I 

work group dealing with the film. Its *' v " " ' - 
subject matter is information and advert- 

This fa not the normal starting point ^.^ykpt students to a 

for cineasts and it Is rather new Two e *P eriment - According 

ago Wuppertal was' fc 5 £ "ML ** 


pe course of study kept students to a 

StfiTTInrif /* ulninl 1 .. 


years ago Wuppertal wr* the to com SJSfk 1 °™ ^ ations *** could 0r are o? . be - rately ke P* "N* 
merelal art school to introduce tire Sh be * ween ordinary films, cartoons SL5|L® “ 5 1 ? 11 "* JnconS0 <Juentiality 

ject of film into its sylfabus not! or rate “"*• the con- SuJSfue ?ZT Biaoc S r , a 

not only, as a means of artistic Bxnn>ccinn was controlled. A maximum of II. * hnportancc. Films such a: 

but» a medium of viaual communicat- A “ 

°P 0 " U P tlie possibilities of the the students were deking with infor ordlnarv films „ i* Judies show that the organisers’ disposal But thayct®^ 

HS„ pi ; tU XT a J? d it! wortlwide fas- nation and advertising Mrataare S»d 7afc.^“ d . not J 6 duU when that embody X waits oh 

g? XJSi nm ,0a H too*** concerned with info™!™ ,nd!?d^ will flndTpace^hev caSte that ^ 

z&zz&ssa"' 

visual statement of accounts. ^ Sj? ^ditional /dvertisinfr ipp^tod!^^ ^ 

Twelve films are spread out over sever- th 0 thoraughnees of market re- tehooL” But whenthe ^ ^ at } J, ous ^ should be at least as mjP° d ^ 

al pages. The excerpts speak for S % have reached the opposite the volume itTunds ^ ^° nccrts with Free Jazz and^Beal^ 

selves and leave nothing unsaid. conclusion ( ...the metamorphosis from of triumph. more like a phrase other events should round oiTihe.^ 

rhetoric to critical information fa pre . m an n mJL ' gramme on the Neumarkt. 

pre- (Hinnoveruh. AI, 8Mle l„.. a, S .p.. mb „ 1969 , (NEUE RUHR ZE.TUNC, 23 I,! ' 


i,n„ m . ui iuu yuuny biusib 

rence. ; and use a lot of common sense in was exactly the right place for then 
H 1 , campaign for a new type of adver- ~ , L( 

t^lng. One of the initiators of th& ^ 

To this end these film strips offer mar het, Michael Siebrasse, said tWJJ 
something that obviously goes hand in one who f clt the need to show hfajJJ 
hand with clarity of conception and the public could exhibit his work 
criticism. They are based on new artistic a j ui y or censor first having to pastf- 

Cartoons n j Michael Siebrasse is not In the Ijj 

or are nf de i li berately kept simple perturbed that belled stags and hovag 
thevhave^ftW Sl ? BinC0nsequentialit y* Hngels are tl,ere together with aD g 
picturesaue fm 8 ! ! S r ^ a su P eifi0 ial happenings, poetry readings and siu^ 
the excellent 522? F flms suc!l as ac tivities. There is only one condition^ 
JSSS rSS^°i ? hat does the that J ust for the purposes oforganl^ 

yS5Sr Ssts , js h *‘ f ha “ ™ exhibiiore "™ st usm 


its colour. 

Here young gallery owners, dealend 
art groups arc free from rules and rep 
Ions and can introduce to the pie 
modern art not yet recognised by® 
trade in general. 

The Neumarkt is In the very hearjd 
Cologne and 100,000 people pass W 
it every day. It iinniediatelcy sprang 
the minds of the young artists that W 
was exactly the right place for them 

One of the initiators of this opj 
market, Michael Siebrasse, said tMJJ 
one who felt the need to showhto^'* 
the public could exhibit his work's®* 1 
a jury or censor first having to pass it- 

Michael Siebrasse fa not In the k? 1 
, « « .. . . .. . « 


that most of the notes are not Beet- 
haven's own - he could speak, after all — 
bat were written in the notebooks by 
other people. 


Beethoven’s 

works 

The DGG record company recently 
announced plans for the Beethoven anni- 
vwsuy year, 1970. 

The company’s business manager, 
Hans-Werner Steinhausen said that re- 
cords sliould not be looked upon as just 
a item on the consumer market. Pro- 
pmes for records sliould be compiled 
nidi the utmost care. 

A recording company’s duty, he claim- 
*1, was to capture lire essence of a total 
ffijsical experience. With this in mind 
DGG would bo issuing the complete 
works of Beethoven. 

Tlio issue would comprise twelve al- 
tans with a total of 75 records. The first 
tf these would be a new recording of 
Mp/io with llio Dresden State Orchestra, 
tonductod by Karl BOhm. This record 
wnt on sale on 1 September. 

Older, well-known recordings would 
m Included, for instance the Beothovcn 
symphonies conducted by Herbert von 
Karajan, the string quartets with the 
Amadeus Quartet and Wilhelm Kempffs 
interpretation of the piano sonatas. 

Henryk Szernyng, Pierre Fournier and 
Wilhelm Kempff were commissioned to 
twerd the piano trios. 

Subscriber’s price for the twelve al- 
bums in 975 marks. 

(DIE WELT, 22 September I960) 


These people must first of all be 
«entifled and then their handwriting 
just be deciphered. Afterwards anno- 
tations must be made so that these 
ije-slded conversations can be under- 
Uood.” 

. Beethoven's own notes arc very reveal- 
Jj for everybody who is not concerned 
l ™ 1 idealising, but is interested in the 
^himself as the really was. 

But Dr Kohler says tiiat his hand- 
ling fa very difficult to deciplier, much 
P* $o than a foreign language. “Beet- 
had a very distinctive and personal- 
handwriting and made these notes 
wring own consumption.” 

Among the notes are calculations of 
"«ney owed to his many housekeepers, 
rrj? of conversations with friends and 
JJJJi (not always of a very 

nature) clippings from news- 
of rtf 8 ^ e °thoven was a very keen reader 
u i pWerreichischer Beobachter) and 
wtl ole long lists of book titles. 




Dr Kolilcr is the tliird person to try to 
get to grips with tliis jumble. The only 
publication to date which has been accep- 
table to eyperts was published by the 
musicologist Schiinemann in the war 
years. It comprises three volumes each 
covering thirty notebooks. First of all 
Koliler added to this and published a 
further seventeen notebooks last year. 

A flth volume is due to appear in time 
for the 200th anniversary of Beethoven’s 
birth in December 1970. Tliis would 
mean tiiat about sixty of the notebooks 
had been made public. Dr Kdhler said; 
“Then I and my colleagues will presum- 
able go back and revise the notebooks 
made public by Schiinemann. Within 
eight to ten years all 138 of the extant 
notebooks should have been published.” 

Deciphering tlie handwriting and re- 
search are now becoming substantially 
more easy. One difficulty remains — the 
text of the books must be a fair reflect- 
ion of the original to give the reader as 
authentic an impression as possible. 

The blame for the fact that all four 
hundred notebooks tiiat must have exist- 
ed at one time are not in the archives of 
tlie National Library must be shouldered 
by Beethoven's intimate friend and his 
first biographer, Anton Schindler, who 
acquired aU tlie notebooks after the 
composer's death and sorted them out. 

“Schindler is often and probably un- 
justly accused of having disposed of tlie 
notebooks which show him inabad light, 
or which prove that liis biography of 
Beethoven is not always one hundred per 
cent accurate. 


The Presidium of the Federal Republic 
Music Council In Munich has called for an 
advisory board for culture to be setup on 
the lines of that responsible for the 
sciences. 

Werner Egk, President of the Music 
Council, stressed that such a central 
advisory and administrative body was 
indispensable. 

Egk, who is also a composer, warned 
that: “If culture is not written large in 
the catalogue of duties toward the com- 
munity for tlie central government, Fe- 
deral state government’s and local coun- 
cils many people will regret it.” 

He added tiiat cultural advisers would 
not be appointed to exercise central 
power. They would act as coordinators 
preventing tlie wastage which the Federal 
cultural administration causes. 

This appeal for a cultural advisory 
board conies as a result of the latest 
official inquiry of this country’s Music 
Council into the situation regarding pro- 
fessional musicians in the Federal Repub- 
lic. 

This inquiry has come up with some 
alarming discoveries. For instance there is 
a shortage of young musicians to fill 
positions in orchestras and other musical 
groups as they become vacant 

There is also, the inquiry says, a 
shortage of music teachers and leaders of 
choral and instrumental groups. Far too 
many professional musicians are becom- 
ing senue but irreplaceable. 

There is also a slight fall in the number 
of music students, but the numer of 
music schools and scholars has Increased 
substantially. 

Tliis inquiry covers the period 
1965-1968 and has erlabled aeomparfaoh 
to be made with the situation tip till 
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Ludwig van Beethoven's notebooks 


(Photo: Helmut Neuper) 


“Scliindler seems above all to have 
selected those notebooks which docu- 
ment the most dramatic days and times 
of Beethoven’s life and to have kept them 
in his own possession.” 

Will these documents now change the 
image we have of Beethoven and will the 
biographies of the great composer be- 
come outdated? 

Ktihler replies, “I would rather express 
it more cautiously. It seems very likely 
that the new Beethoven we shall see wifi 
be far more human.” 

This fa particularly true where the 
nephew of Beethoven and the problems 
he caused are concerned. Certainly he was 
a problem-child but not a tearaway and 
spondthift, It also applies whore the 


Musical advisory 
board needed 


1962, wiiich was covered by o similar 
survey entitled “The music profession 
and the new generation”. 

The latest inquiry shows that in the 
Federal Republic last year there were 
about 6,600 students at 34 schools for 
professional musicians, most of wiiich 
were State run or organised by Federal 
state governments. 

Although the population has increased 
these figures are down on 1960. The total 
number of lecturers and tutors, however, 
rose to about 2,100. 

Fewer and fewer students are complet- 
ing their musical education by sitting 
examinations. In 1966 only half of all 
music students took examinations. This 
development is a result of the crying need 
for practical musical experience. 

The number of vacancies In tliis 
country's “culture orchestras” (which to- 
talled 95 in September 1966) has increas- 
ed by eleven per cen (597 places) since 

1960. 

More than one tenth of new places 
could not be filled. The greatest number 
of vacancies fa for violinists. Players of 
the viola, horn, bassoon, double bass and 
tuba are also In great demand. 

The drop in the percentage of profes- 
sional musicians per head of the popu- 
lation fell greatly between 1933 and 

1961. The Music Council attributes this 
mainly to the drop In the number of 
work places, caused by the advance of 
technology and automation. 

the number of women in this 


rather unknown social traits of Beethoven 
are concerned. He was all too keen to 
pass Ills time in cafes and wine- and 
beerhouses. 

It applies too to the unsocial side of 
the great musician who was almost cease- 
ly In conflict with those around him, hurt 
his friends deeply, but was always able to 
bring about hasty reconciliations. 

Kdhler neither can nor wants to cor- 
rect our image of Beethoven completely 
on lilw own. He aims at a careful, 
progressive new orientation wiiich will 
help researchers in years to come to go 
over and make further corrections to the 
material available. Helmut Neper 

( Ktolor Nnohrlcfiten, 1 9 Septom bar 1 969) 


country's orchestras increased by more 
thnn n half between 1960 and 1966, but 
fa still only 4.2 per cent. 

But the number of women students 
among the up-and-coming Instrumental- 
ists is 23.2 per cent. From this Music 
Council concludes that complete emanci- 
pation of the women when she has 
corresponding talent nnd qualifications to 
a man is not yet guaranteed. 

Since 1960 the numbers of contracts 
for solo singers on the 57 opera stages of 
tliis country has been increased by ap- 
proximately ten per cent to 1 ,083. 

A similar ten per cent increase has 
occurred in the 57 professional choirs, 
the current total now feeing 2,176. 

For women wishing to embark oil a 
singing career there is a greater risk than 
for men. For every three men required in 
a company's repertoire only two women 
are needed. However, tliis ratio is reversed 
at teaching establishments. 

The number of music schools for 
young people doubled between 1960 and 
1968 to 282. This tendency to open new 
schools is continuing. 

A total of 200,000 youngsters have 
received training. The Increased demand 
for qualified music teachers has not been 
met satisfactorily. 

The Music Council points out that 
there is a good career ahead for music 
students who want to go on and teach the 
subject 


Stagnation in this sphere and the 
reluctance to consider a career as a 
teacher of music lias spread to high 
schools and other secondaiy schools, 

The Music Council plans to follow up 
this quantitative analysis with a qualitat- 
ive study, as soon as possible. 

(DIE WELT, 20 September 1 969) 
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EDUCATION 

Goethe Institute’s 1968 
annual report 


At a press conference in Munich Dr 
Werner Ross, the director of the Goethe 
Institue, and his staff introduced the 
1968 annual report giving demits on the 
present stage of progress. 

Years of experience have shown that 
the Goethe Institute’s twin function of 
propagating German language and 
German culture abroad was a step in the 
right direction. 

The Institute’s foreign branches give 
language lessons in 115 cities all over the 
world. This is of more than practical 
value as it helps to foster interest in 
German culture. In 1968 the Bauhaus and 
Dada exhibitions organised by the pro- 
gramme department proved to be great 
attractions as did the “Bril eke", an 
ensemble founded by the Goethe Insti- 
tute for tours abroad. 

Concerts, lectures and readings also 
met with success. Among the poets and 
novelists taking part were Hans Erich 
Nossack Heinar Kipphardt, Siegfried 
Lenz, Alfred Andersch and Martin Walser. 

Thanks to the dynamic central admini- 
stration and the good work achieved by 
staff abroad leaching of the German 
language has steadily increased. In 1968 
the language courses In this country were 
attended by 12,000 people. Abroad the 
number exceeded 70,000. 

Further education courses held in 
various towns of the Federal Republic 
were attended by 485 teachers of German 
front 43 different countries. One and a 


eight to twelve per cent annually would, 
according to the calculations of the cen- 
tral administration, allow only a modest 
development considering the slow growth 
In inflation. It would not allow the 
foundation of a new institute that was 
proving necessary. 

Generally approved events such as 
seminars abroad instead of individual 
lectures and suchlike had to be out back. 

in the annual report Peter H. Pfeiffer 
says, that the profitability of the Insti- 
tute s work is not to be measured accord- 
ing to material standards. “The profit,” 
he says, "is spread through innumerable 
contacts with other nationalities, the 
feUow feeling that fosters and other 
subtle effects that cannot be recorded by 
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half million went to the 5,051 cultural in *ne annual report Peter H. Pfeiffci 
events organised abroad. says that the profitability of the Insti- 

Expenditure for all this totalled ? ute '* work is not to be measured accord- 
70,640,000 Marks of which 22,560,000 J "8 to material standards. “The profit,” 
Marks were met by the Institute’s in- ile “y«. “is spread through innumerable 
come. The Foreign Office subsidy of 48 contacts with other nationalities, the 
million Marks was 3.4 million Marks fe “° f w feel ing that fosters and other 
higher than in 1967. Even so it had not subtle effects that cannot be recorded by 
kept pace with the growth of the Insti- an y accountant in the world and usually 
tute. As the Institute’s president, Peter H. remains hidden even to modern market 
Pfeiffer, wrote in the foreward, "Whereas researc J- There is only one yardstick 
improvisations were accepted yesterday, even lf 11 is Irritating: where there Is 
today perfection ex expected.” success there must be more money ” 

Even a growth in Bonn's donation of (s U dd.„, Kh . z.i, u „,, „ a . pte „ lb ‘ er , 9f , 9) 

Commercial school teaching via TY 

Hessischer Rundfunk, the broadcasting State secreatary Dr Hildegard Hamin- 
fhf 1 cooperating with Brikher expects to derive useful ex- 
.^J aden Education Ministry by penence from three areas, from the use of 
placing its communications media at the a modern tendilno r 


placing its communications media at the 
disposal of education authorities. 

Further education plays a large part In 
this enterprise. The experiment begins 
with a television course integrated with 
teaching at commercial schools. For the 
first time 40,000 students in 1,600 
classes- all beginners- will be able to sit 
m front of the colour television provided 
by the education authorities and receive 
direct education over the air. 

It is the first time in Europe that all 
students of a single age group at one 
special type of school have participated in 
one experiment on this scale. 
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a modern teaching method, from ex- 
periences in the field of study television 
and information from teachers con- 
fronted by a new teaching method. 

The National Institute for Inter- 
national Educational Research has been 
commissioned to carry out an accom- 
panying scientific investigation. 

The first stage of the experimental 
television courses in Hesse’s commercial 
schools offer four fields of study, sociolo- 
gy and politics, economics and law, elec- 
tronic computer processing and technical 
drawing. 

This is just an initial groping, n feeling 
of the way. It is not intended to be a 
complete education for future specialists. 
The introduction to computer processing 
transmitted in colour, is not intended to 
be instruction for future programmers. It 
is meant only to convey basic general 
information on the subject and clear up 
misleading beliefs about electronic brains. 

And the course In tochnical drawing, 
also hi colour, Is directed at those who 
will have to rend and work with technical 
designs in later professional life. 

r E lili ?? 1 F° ursa avoids an eimme- 
ration of institutions. The programme arc 

Wflr ? vlewers against possible 
manipulation through mass media. A tele- 
vision reporting team shows how a noliti. 
clan can be made to look pleasant or 
unpleasant while being interviewed just 

Yonno 6 ° f 5° p0sition of the cameras. 
Young people can then learn how to 

observe television broadcasts critically. 

(Handelablatt, 19 September 19ft9) 


for 4-year-* 

i -assff.SBaj 

years old, do not let thU fif 
discourage them. They discuss 7,1 
alion together in Englisch and C 

aSa - n ♦°«n tl,Cir , ApoUo WodSrth 

project. When laying the keeloU 
ship next day they spoke German. ' 

Johan and Hans are two of for. 
children from this country and tbs 
from the United States who werei -5 1 
from a group of over one hunts' 
year-olds in Heidelberg to atta^ 
newly opened kindergarten foitf, 
from the two countries. 

Heidelberg educationalist Pnfc 
Kratzsmeier states that it is 
Kindergarten of this type in the&c 
speaking world. 

The professor believes that It ins. 
too early to begin learning through* 
When the Heidelberg Mothers’ l£ 
suggested that young children 
America and teh Federal Republic sbe 
be sent to the same kindergarten tot 
a foreign language before attest 
elementary school Professor Kratana 
immediately seized upon the idea. 

In Vicrnhcim, in the Federal slatei 
Hesse, he is in charge of a coune/j 
three-year-olds who are learning lord, 
though of course only German. 

The bilingual kindergarten is raiau 
experiment. It is not intended that yrou 
children from the two countries sbu 
just play together and pickupoddsc? 
of one another’s language. The profea 
has an exact method. 

Ills plan is for two English and tt 
German days at the kindergarten esd 
week. On the German days only Germ 
is spoken, on the Engjlsh 
English. No exception to this nki 
brooked. Only (his way can children^ 
to understand the instructions In i 
foreign language given to them wliilefaj 
play. 

An American teacher is responsible 
the English days and a colleague fa 
Heidelberg takes over from her on i 
German ilays. This rule must nolt 
ignored either. Professor Kratzmcieisj' 
“For n child to he come bilingual peo? 
are very important. A child hosnoflw 
dcncc in a teacher who speaks a differs! 
language every day." 

Professor Kratzmeier believes fa 
children quickly forget what they to 
learnt unless they see it in writing, w 
this reason children must not cease fa* 
ing the foreign language after two jto 
when they start elementary school. 

(Kdlncr Siodt-Anztjlger, 19 SeplembM IWw 


Bochum professor outlines 
mineralogical developments 


an example the rocks in Val Coders in the T \JT _ „ ___ _1_ ___ 

southern Alps which were formed by b 1t 16I1 IIlaKC XllOllCy 
pressure corresponding to a depth to a 

depth of 25 miles and a temperature of Tirlinn i 7 /\nrwv 

900 degrees centigrade. Nobody has been W Hell J O UUg 


. Much was learned at the joint annual 
congress of the Federal Republic’s Mine- 
a logical Association and the Swiss Mine- 
nlogical and Petrographic Association 
held In Berne when Professor Schreyer of 
Bochum spoke of what the work of 
modem mineralogy actually involved. 

One of the participants at the congress 
aid that Professor's Schreyer’s intention 
was to remove mineralogy from the frer 
quent public belief that it consists of no 
pore than collecting bits and pieces. 

. Mineralogists today have about 2,50Q 
minerals and many hundreds of rocks to 
work on. The number cannot be fixed 
exactly because science has different de- 
finitions of what constitutes different 
iock types. The known number of mine- 
rals is augmented by frequent new dis- 
coveries, though hardly ever from collec- 
tion, study and fieldwork. Usually dis- 
coveries are made when these rather 
humdrum looking samples are subjected 
to refined examination methods. 

Dr Keller of Stuttgart told the Berne 


A child’s IQ and background 

intelligence can be aroused social levels were measured before expP 
810118 even bef °re he starts meins started. Then 58 of them, * 
Th . ■ u„ u . r five-year-olds, attended nursery 

ttmifin than J 061 ! n shov y n for thc classes for four hours every day. 

Feaerd Republic by an expert- other nine children had the same ^ 
me 2 , Of intelligence as an equally strong* 

t !' e bivestigations of a trol group and remained in their 
^no°l psychological counsellor in DUssel- nriary environment, 
orf show that pupil's performances re- *106 classes at nursery school sMj 
fleet fiieir upbringing. tatad the play of the children. They** 

on u? / ear ® ^ ades at Primary school is to undertake community tasks. IW 
n “ 11 f S to .* ow w bether a child has education, music, painting, carpentry J" 
come from a lower educational environ- model-making all stood on the tin**®* 
whether he has received InteUeo- “ 
stimuius from the parental home. 


NAME . 
ADDRESS 


Deutsche Zentrale fOr Fremdenverkehr (DZF), Franklort a. M 


D.._n c .V, F“*emai nume. 

Pupils from higher social levels have a 
definite advantage on children from lower 
levels. 

The ttperiment at Diisseldorf also 
showed how all pupils could have the 
jams chances on starting. The intelligence 
quotients of. 67 children from the lower 


model-making all stood on the timet®'* 
The children were encouraged to map™ 
stories and transfer actions into words. 

The results were as follows. Of Jn® 
children S3 showed a considerable sj 
provemenl in their intelligence qfawj 
Of the nine children who were not Wj 
controlled only one had made progress 
the'six months of the experiment. 

(Kfilner Stedt-Anseiger, 1 9 Sapte fflbef ^ 


No chromosome for 
a murderer 

Society can be protected from sexual 
criminals most effectively by medical 
treatment and rehabilitation and nothing 
ta. 

Ihis statement was the conclusion of a 
tiee-day international congress of doc- 
tors, lawyers and journalists in Hamburg. 
Dr Ferdinand Neumann, an expert on 

e idular disease, and Dr Ursula Laschot, 
d of the psycho-endocrinological dc- 

G linen t of a hospital In Rhineland 
itlnate specialising In nervous diseases, 
Kported to the congress on castration 
carried out by hormones. 

This process does no harm to thc 
gonads. Their function is temporarily 
tuspended by drugs. While the sexual 
centres of thc brain are out of action, said 
Dr Neumann, the patient could be treated 
and brought back into normal social life. 

Dr Neumann added that thc first social 
taskof the delegate at the congress was to 
convince the public of the need for a 
liberal preventive system of punishment 
Erected towards rehabilitation. The pub- 
ta’i attitude towards sexual crimes must 
be made less narrow and more under- 
riwding and sympathetic. 

Dr Jan-Diether Murken of Munich 
University's children’s hospital spoke out 

S st the report that murderers were 
icterised by the XYY chromosome 
imposition. He claimed that it had not 
«en proved that a child with this combi- 
nation of chromosomes had the makings 
c ‘ a criminal Dr Murken stated, “There is 
80 murderers’ chromosome and criminals 
cannot be detected while still in their 
Infancy.” 

It was emphasised at the congress that 
number of sexual offenders was de- 
basing. 

But the question of how most effeo- 
% to protect our society against se- 
Qjal crimes could not be judged emotion- 
%■ Only one aspect was valid, the 
ingress was told. People must ask them* 
j™[es what scientific progress lias recent- 
Vbeen made in this field. Experiments in 
T®rial rehabilitation centres have shown 
the view of those attending the con- 
pjs that medical treatment of offenders 
J their rehabilitation into normal life 
nets society the best protection against 
offenders. 

(1>ER TAGES9PIEGEL, 23 September 1969) 


congress of a mineral that appears in rust 
and can now be identified. It may Well 
prove that this new substance plays a 
significant role in the formation of rust 
which causes millions of pounds worth of 
damage every year. 

The mineral was first discovered some 
years ago when scientists were examining 
Iron that had rusted from the effects of 
sea water. It had at that time been given 
the name acaganeite. 

Dr Keller was the first researcher to 
show that the mineral had been incorrect- 
ly classified. It had not been known that 
consisted of chlorine and had a complete- 
ly different structure than was commonly 
supposed. 

The successful synthesis of artificial 
diamonds by General Electric in 1954 
wds a great stimulus for high pressure and 
high temperature mineralogy. The process 
developed in Schenectady is used today 
scientific laboratories all over the world 
to simulate conditions under the earth’s 
crust. 

This method is limited to a maximum 
pressure corresponding to that felt 625 
miles under the earth’s surface. But it is 
possible with the help of spasmodic boos- 
ters to create pressures of around 1,00 
kilobars for a traction of a second. One 
kilobar is equal to 1,000 atmospheres. 
This leads to a full simulation of suppos- 
ed conditions in the lower reaches of the 
earth’s cnist and the upper limit of the 
earth’s centre. 

Mineralogical experiments can today 
help to explain to conditions present in 
tlie fonnation of Alpine rocks. There wag 
no obvious reason why these rocks, espe- 
cially those of the Central Alps, showed 
quiet clear signs of thc effects of condi- 
tions reigning some miles underground. 

Dr Ackermann of Kid and Dr Seifert 
of Bochum gave the congress at Borne as 


pressure corresponding to a depth to a 
depth of 25 miles and a temperature of 
900 degrees centigrade. Nobody has been 
so far able to explain how the rock in the 
Central Alps sank so deep into the earth 
in the relatively recent geological past and 
then rose again to the surface. 

It can be established that these rocks 
were originally the usual scree rocks such 
as sandstone, marl and schist. Towers of 
these rocks, piled up miles high, formed 
the actual basis for the Alps some forty 
or fifty million years ago, or perhaps even 
before then. Only after the original for- 
mation of the Alps did the great meta- 
morphosis occur and the scree rocks 
turned into coloured crystalline gneiss, 
granulate and mia slate. 

Dr J2ger from Berne, a woman, report- 
ed to the congress on this regional crystal-. 
Usation process which took place in the 
Alps. Radiometric tests show that the 
metamorphosis reached its climax about 
27 million years ago. Unknown forces 
must have sunk the whole substance of 
the Central Alps into the depths of the 
earth’s crust that was then beginning to 
form. This is the only explanation for the 
fact that all the coloured crystalline rocks 
contain red garnets, blue disthene, brown 
staurolithes and many other minerals. 
Only later did the giant rock fonnation 
rise araln. Then It began to erode under 
the influence of the atmosphere.Today we 
can walk over rock that was once formed 
in the earth’s cnist. 

But this is only one theory to explain 
the existence on the AlpB of minerals that 
were formed in the centre of the earth. A 
second theory claims that the rocks did 
not sink as deep as is supposed. Accord- 
ing to tills theory a temporary warm 
front from the centre of the earth and 

K re caused by compression from 
and the sides created conditions 
necessary for high pressure and high 
temperature minerals. 

' Both theories have long been under 
discussion. Argument continued at the 
Bemo congress but neither side could 
record a complete victory. The mystery 
of the Alps and of the metamorphosis of 
the original rocks is still waiting for 
explanation, (die welt, 20 Soptombor 1 969) 


for age’s ills 


HannonncItBPiassB 


Men tend to think too little of their 
health in professional life, especially 
when young. They spoil their most pre- 
cious possession, concluded an investiga- 
tion by a private health insurance society. 

From their Investigation the research- 
ers found out that sickness payments rise 
twice as much for men within a span of 
45 years as for women. 

The investigators find that the need 
for drugs and medicine increases sixfold 
with men - as long as prices are stable — 
while with women it only just triples. 
Even more serious is the difference in 
hospital payments. Men’s share of total 
expenditure increases fivefold while the 
women’s share does not even double. 

Costs for treatment by general practi- 
tioners on their rounds increase fourfold 
for males. Again the female figure does 
not even double. Percentages are similar 
for costs of operations, dentures and 
medicaments. The male figure triples. 

The investigation dealt with age groups 
of both sexes between 26 and 71 years 
old. The large difference between the rise 
of costs of men and women can generally 
be traced to the greater strain of a man's 
professional life. 

It is often said in jest that in the first 
half of his life a man disregards his health 
in order to earn as much money as 
possible which lie then spends in the 
second half of Ills life to restore Ills most 
valuable possession, his health. Tills Is 
clearly shown by the investigation to have 
some foundation. 

(Hnnnoverachfl Press* , 19 September 1969) 


Chemists tackle the problem of food 
production in A. D. 2000 


Only one tenth of the earth's land 
surface is available for food production. 
On spite of countless projects to irrigate 
the desert and breed hardy crops and 
vegetables there is little prospect that this 
ratio will change decisively. To ensure 
that there is enough food for the year 
2000 - the population will then have 
risen from 3,500 million to over 6,000 
million - it is necessary to increase food 
production per acre on land put to 
agricultural use. 

The chemical industry has made, im- 
portant contributions towards the pro- 
duction of food for people in tomorrow’s 
world as Professor B. Timm of Ludwigs- 
hafen said at the main assembly of 
chemists in Hamburg. 

Striking examples are the production 
of artificial fertilizer from the nitrogen in 
the atmosphere and the development of 
effective insecticides and crop sprays. To 
grow, plants need primarily phosphates, 
potash and nitrogen. Phosphates and po- 
tash can be obtained from the earth in 
adequate quantities by relatively simple 
methods. 

If the world demand In the year 2000 
is to be met the annual production of 
fertilizer from nitrogen must be increased 
by 27 million tons to over 90 million 
tons. This presents no technical problem 
as large, efficient installations were devel- 
oped some years ago. 


Professor Timm believes that from the 
economic point of view it would be best 
if developing countries were to be sup- 
plied by the developed countries. But 
countries like to be self-sufficient and tills 
often stands in the way of an exchange of 
goods. Factories have to be built locally 
in needy parts of Asia, Africa and South 
America to produce fertilizer. 

A further possibility of increasing agri- 
cultural production ties in the use of 
insecticdes and crop sprays. One quarter 
of world food production is destroyed by 
damage to crops and vegetables. There Is 
no available alternative to normal me- 
thods of plant protection as methods of 
biological control such as sterilisation and 
breeding types of beetle that do not eat 
plants are as yet unable to meet with 
success in practice. 

Progress in the next few years will 
probably result In the production of 
Insecticides suitable for ail crops and 
vegetables and capable of fitting into 
natural biological harmony. Protection of 
crops will probably be augmented by 
biological methods to control pests. Che- 
mical research has managed to produce 
special artificial bait which appeals only 
to certain sorts of insects. 

Hunger reigns today in many parts of 
the world and can-usually be traced back 


to insufficient supply of animal protein. 
High losses incurred when vegetable fod- 
der is converted into animal products 
make it necessary for the animal organism 
to receive industrially produced protein in 
addition to plant food. 

Yeast products manufactured from oil 
are not suitable for human nutrition but 
they can be mixed In with fodder as; 
valuable nutritional Ingredients of an ani- 
mal’s diet The use for urea to increase 
milk production and antibiotics specially 
developed for animal nutrition should 
also be mentioned in this context. 

This type of chemical aid promises 
that animal produce will double in the 
next few years even though the same 
amount of vegetable fodder will be used. 
The nutritional problems of the ever- 
increasing world population ca be solved, 
said Professor Timm at the end of his 
speech. "The ways suggested by chemistry 
to guarantee and Improve human nutri- 
tion contain nothing sensational, though 
they are far from being matter of fact It 
needs no more than successful coopera- 
tion between branches of science and 
administration including everything from 
chemistry, technology and agriculture to 
the sphere of statesmanship to produce a 
better future for all people on this 
planet.” 

(Frankfurter Neue Pram, 22 September 1969) 
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Otto A. Friedrich to head 
Employers’ Association 


The Federal Republic Ein plovers* 
Association (BDA) has one of tfiis coun- 
try s most colourful personalities from 
the ranks of industrialists to lead it into 
the seventies. He is Otto A. Friedrich. 

The decision of the managing com- 
mittee to propose Otto A. Friedrich as a 

i.1 < « • . . . . 


candidate for the post previously held by 
Professor Siegfried Balke at this year’s 
conference on 12 and 13 December in 
Munich will bestow upon Federal Re- 
public industrialists a socio-political re- 
presentative, who, unlike most personali- 
ties in this country's economics field, is 
not only a successful and modem india- 
trialist, but also a man with a high degree 
ofleaming. 

Otto A. Friedrich shows an extraordin- 
ary involvement in social and political 
matters. 

In him all the important qualities 
which go to make an outstanding presi- 
dent of the Employers* Association are 
present 

The fact that he Is 67 years old strikes 
some people as a flaw. But his vitality 
should quickly win over even these scep- 
tics* * 

Few tilings in the Kfe of Otto A. 
Friedrich correspond to the normal idea 
of an industrialist’s career. 

The fhst surprise about him as that in 
the confusion and chaos of the early 
twenties he almost became a member of 
the Comunlst Party. 

Then he emigrated to America to try 
his luck, spending some of the hardest 
tunes of his life in New York. He started 
as a simple workman and ended his career 
as a business manager and partner with 


personal interests in the Flick company. 

His background and childhood are also 
out of the ordinary. His father, who was a 
professor and a surgeon at Leipzig Univer- 
sity died shortly after the First World 
War. 

His mother who was bom a noble- 
woman of tiie von BQlow family had to 
work as a shorthand typist to feod and 
clothe her four sons. 

Her eldest son, Carl Joachim, studied 
economics at Heidelberg University, then 
left for America. He became a professor 
at Harvard and is still today one of the 


VW-Russia 


Volkswagen are said to be ready to 
start cooperative efforts with any country 
at any tune. Their plant offers parti- 
cularly wortliwlle facilities in the technic- 
al and economic spheres. 

m message of the spokes- 

man for the Volkswagen board, HerrLotz 
in conversation with the soviet Minister 
lor the Motor Industry who was leader of 

J* ! 0( * 5 1 * 8 . opportunity to point 
specialised experience of Volks- 
vragen in building car production centres 

C ° mpletely 

Sre^SSESHaR 

deral Republic and the Soviet Union to 
the automobile industiy would be ver? 

for Volkswa gen Stated 
that Eastern European countries would 
take on an important place In the lone- 

Despite disappointing results to date it 
was hoped that In future that factoiv 
would be able to increase supplies of cars 
to people in Eastern Europe and gaina 
firm footing in these countries. He said 
that Voftswagen wanted to use any pos- 
slbilities for negotiation which might lead 
to agreements ' by both sides to supply 
vehicles despite political problems which 
keep cropping up. 

(Hannoversche Allgemeine, 20 September 1969 ) 


buviujr Ulc 

great names in political science. 

Otto A. Friedrich was the second 
eldest son. He first of all planned to 
follow in his father’s footsteps and 
studied medicine. 

When the social upheaval of the imme- 
diate post-war years came, he only 
needed a little encouragement to turnhls 
longing to help individual men as a doctor 
into the longing to help the vast mass of 
men by bringing about a reorganisation of 
social and economic affairs. 

So lie derided to study economics at 
Marburg, Kftnigsberg, Frankfurt. Heidel- 
berg, Berlin ana Vienna. 

For him the external impetus came 
from meetings with members of the 
Communist Party, who introduced him to 
the writings and thoughts of Karl Marx. 

■ j* e „ was . st ?l a- student when lie mar- 

r !.u I i e J' ai f ed a famfl y which be fed and 
clothed by lecturing on business ni 3 naoe- 
inent and sales techniques In Berlin. His 

sK / dau , 8hte ^ has ^Pe married the 
gjgg c “ Ernst Hess (alias Peter 

His decision to emigrate to America 
came as a result of rending Henry Ford’s 
autobiography, which ho ploughed 
through in one night. * 

After his tough time in Now York 

SA™ q casuaI labourer ho 
went to Akron, Oluo, scoured all the tyre 
mairnfacturcrs and finally obtained a job 

worker ° 0driCl bUt StUl 88 a ,nanual 

promotedto thTsales djparlmcnt wd^n 
Germrni branch of Goodrich ' ,Md ° f ‘ h ° 

nn^T ., 1 - 932 m 1939 h8 ™ staultane- 
ously business manager of the Reich’s 
Asoriation of the German India-Rubber 

l08der of various cartels - Ho 
SjSjJd ran B® of his international 
contacts as a member of the consumers 

of r thB “National rSK 
Regulation Committee” in London. 

,i. Iri . 0c *° ber AIbert Schttfer intro- 
duced him to the committee of the 
Phoenix Rubber Plant in Hamburg. 



Otto A. Friedrich 


(Photo: AP) 

In conjunction with Albert Schafer he 
re-built Phoenix Rubber after the war and 
from 1949 to 1965 he was chairman of 
its board of directors. In 1966 Friedrich 
ruck employed aim as business manager 

DUsscldoif artnCrSl,ip in I,is b ol(lin g in 

During the time when the Federal 
Republic was being built up Otto 
Friedrich was a frinediend and at the 
Mme time an opponent of Ludwig 
Erhard. He was one of those industrialists 
who was never afraid to grip contempor- 
ary problems by the throat and drag them 
out into the open and attack thorn in 
discussions. 

In the midst of the bitter discussions 
about Company Law as the newspaper 
strike called by the printing and paper 
union ^ became tho first socio-political 
crisis in this country’s post-war history, 
Otto Friedrich pilloried the attitude of 
some industrialists, who set themselves up 
os something grentor than God. lie de- 
manded that industrialists and unions 
should put their heads together and find 
joint solutions to the problems of em- 
ployees. In this way ho hopos to free 
industry from its submission and defen- 
colossnoss with regard to unforeseeable 
cnnnges in economic conditions. 

.. ?S Januar y 1957 he was awarded 

?t ei ? Prizc for “liberal 
attitudes and shouldering of responsibili- 
ty in contemporary economics*. In liis 
speech on tills occasion he formulated Ids 

S 6 n^ Vl Tu 0f u what Mcial welfare 
poUcy should be. He demanded a wage 

policy aimed at allowing individuals to 
accumulate capital, the exploitation of 
grits and talents of individuals for the 
benefit of the economy and genuine 

Co°r^Sy 0 L n aw. indUStry " eXempUfied b y 

CiiristT^ SodaKJrUonTfrau/CSlJjmade ! 

Mwrsass-s « 


i 

Boom’s end is not far off! 


The end of the high point of this 
e R nom y to according 

to the Confederation of Federal Republic 
Industry in its latest economic analysis. 

A comparison of the past three 
months over the same period last year has 
shown that the rate of increase has for 

2!ii rfdST dropped Mov/ 

..Jbf Confederation has attributed the 

iS gro , wt S , rate . which still persists to a 
lasting elasticity in production. But work- 


o/w/Ib ma * er ^al and production 

indu ** rtes high level of growth 

nS &‘S apjtal T 800( ” 816 ^showing 
SLSg 1 * of weakening, but the Con- 

grtttrras-s 

poX ™ Qy have considered £m- 

(DIE WELT, 24 September 1969) 


Otto Friedrich himself still 
is a supporter of CDU/CSU ewn V 
many suppose that lie « 
sympathy with the Social D em 2 ; 

Of course he has strong contact 
leaders in the Social DenSf, 
particularly Helmut Schmid! 2! 
he mod to confer in a private •Wei’ 
Circle diimig his time in Han.br: 
eldest son is one of Helmut ft 
aides. 

His demand for greater polity j. 
social activities on the part 0 fS 
rdists has niwnys been an essential^:. 
Otto Friedrich s outlook, in 1959 L 
one of the founders oftlie Confer 
of Federal Republic Industry, a^'J 
*}■ managing committee 
1960 its vice-president and Imams' 

During the Korean War he tool 1 , 
of Phoenix and worked with tor- 
ment as an adviser on the supoWr. 
materials. Since 1957 he has h 
member of the managing co»' 
tlie Federal Republic Employe rj k 
ciatlon and Is now about to becca- 
president. i 

*) According to Karl Otto Pfihl, fan 1 
years Bonn correspondent of ftfe' 
e °, tt0 Friedrich’s mental indepi 
i ™ “is openness when dealing withr 
f col problems enable him on many! 

1 casions to act as a kind of cat 1 , 
r binding together two opposites, ad; 
: compromises and syntheses and enerc? 

ing new developments." 

I llis activity in the spheres ofc-?! 
> accumulation for employees (the 
» rich Plan) and for the further Mp 
, ment of cooperative effort beforafc 
. dust rial ists and llieir employees havet 
belled him as a “progressive”. 

(ImliistrloKilrirr, 23 Sep (ember 

i 

Increased tradi 
with EastBW 

1 I 

H was possible to effect a great t; 
crease in the exchange of goods hefts 
Coinccon countries and the Federal & 
public in the first six months of thisy^ 
According to the Trade Fairs Afl 
cial ion (AUB) there was an increase 
about 17 per cent from 3,500 to4,U 
million Marks over the same period K 
year. 

It was emphasised that there 
substantial differences between tap 
Into the Federal Republic from IW 
countries and this country’s deliver^ B 
Comccon nations. 

Whereas Federal Republic expoibj 
these countries rose by 400 mfflioflJWj 
to 2,400 Million Marks, showing 
rate of 19 per cent which wasaip? 
percentage increase than the growM 
for total experts which was only up hy t / 
per cent, the growth in this ceMijy 
income for exports to Comeeon njj™ 
(up 200 million Marks to 1,700 1 *} 
showed an increase of only 12 
which was a long way behind 
rates for total imports into this com™! 
(up by 24 per cent). - 

Development of trade betwtw® 
country and Comeeon nations dep®J 
so the ADB emphasises to a largj®*^ 
on our imports and those of otftf 
tern nations from Comeeon states'*, 
the later can only increase their fa®. 
from the West over a long term*!®" 
balance of trade grows more in ^ 
favour. 

In connection witli this the 
of goods between Comeeon nation* 
this country plays an important role 
about 21 per cent of Comeeon exp®**** 
western industrial nations go to the r 
deral Republic. . ^ 

Despite this Comecon’s share of 
total foreign tiade of this country uj 
about four per cent, which pat* " f- 
par with this countr/s trade with. 
example, Switzerland. 

(Hannoversche Press*. 23 


I industry 

Berlin Fair 


emphasises 


Modern industrial nations hove secured 
their position on the world market thanks 
to two factors affecting their develop- 
ment: research and manufacturing. These 
two essentials have permated their efforts 
md fulfilled their aims. 

The results of research are constantly 
being converted into newer products, and 
ts production strides forward new pro- 
blems are constantly being thrown up 
which wUl keep the researchers busy in 
the future. 

There is no time for pausing and 
resting along the way, for the young 
nations 3re catching up in tire technolo- 
gical field. 

With tire support of thousands and 
millions of Marks and other currencies in 
development aid they can compete on 
European and American markets, not 
only as fas as raw materials are concer- 
ned, but also with respect to end pro- 
ducts. 

The fact that the standard of living in 
their countries is often lower makes their 
economy more viable. 


More investment 
in motor industry 


The 44th International Motor Show In 
Fnnkfurt closed on 21 September witli 
fa traditional car-horn concerto. 

Here were about 900,000 visitors to 
ft Shove of which around 10,000 came 
fan abroad and the amount of business 
faie exeeded all expectations. 

Inspite of the severe credit restrictions 
thick came into force oh tire opening 
day of tire exhibition almost all the 
noibitors exncct to have contracts which 


The Federal Republic Industries Fair 
in Berlin mirrored this change in the state 
of affairs in the world economy. 

This Fair is in connection with the 
import exhibition “Partners in Progress” 
for the seventh time. 

At the Fair, held on the ground sur- 
rounding the Berlin radio tower, visitors 
are given an impression of how the traffic 
in export and import goods all over the 
world will operate in the years to come. 

At the first few fairs held at the Berlin 
radio tower the underdeveloped countries 
could only exhibit agricultural and mine- 
ralogicol products and what their crafts- 
men and artists had created. 

But on the European consumer market 
these rarities and specialities found only a 
limited number of interested parties. At 
the latest fairs it has become a matter of 
course that the developing nations put 
textiles, clothes and shoes on exhibition. 

But the real novelty is what these 
countries have achieved in the wav of 
new industry opening the way for them- 
selves to an Industrial partnership with 
Europe and America. Only by building up 
their own industries con tire developing 
countries ensure the flow of currency 
required to boost their economic potent- 
ial and raise the standard of living of their 
people. 

This is tire rational sense of develop- 
ment aid. It gives to these young nations 
the start and the impetus so that they can 
build up their own industries and even- 
tually help themselves to overcome fa- 
mine. 

This is certainly a longer and more 
strenuous road to conquering famine, and 
is often made longer and more painful by 
political strife and belligerence. The Fe- 
deral Republic is tire tiiird most prolific 


hy of tire exhibition almost all the 
abibitors expect to have contracts which 
illast thorn well into 1970. 

The number of contracts on offer 
uce the Show closed is estimated to be 
«iy high. The closing report states that 
Federal Republic motor manufacturers 
must make greater investments in future 
in order to ensure a greater demand. This 
wintry’s motor trade cannot in any 
circumstances plan for stagnation. Rather 
it must seek every opportunity to extend 
fa share of the European market since 
ibis is a factor which will affect its very 
fifalence in the years to come. 

Sixty-two per cent oF domestic car 
manufacturers, 65 per cent of producers 
of commercial vehicles and 54 per cent of 
<08 spare parts and accessories industry 
* 5 } that results were “better than expect- 
f ’■ Over a third of exliibitors wiiose ef- 
fertswere aimed specifically at the export 
saw their expectations exceeded. 
One third of the manufacturers of 
^per-structures and trailers were not 
wnpletely content. They saw their ex- 
udations with regard to export trade 
rot completely fulfilled.” 

Foreign exhibitors profited from the 
Access of the Motor Show. They made 
jrod use of the advantages of shorter 
^kry dates for their own benefit. But 
fording to the report foreign firms’ 
a Jjicities are largely exhausted. 

One point worth noting particularly 
J 1 fhe demand for greater safety 
JfJJirei in cars. Tire growing popularity 
J the larger car was viewed as a part of 
JJ* tend and not only as a matter of 


i be greatest technical surprise of the 
Jjnfaition was that customers seemed to 
2 * *side their former caution with 
^ to automatic controls. 

(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zultung 
fUr Deutschland, 22 September 1969) 



A Rolls Royce-Bristol plane engine on display In the British Pavilion 

(Photo: BERLINER AUSSTELLUNG1IN, Prossostelle) 


The great interest in the exhibition of 
prefabricated buildings in Uiin shows that 
this architectural trend is gaining ground 
in this country. With regard to private 
dwellings, where construction times and 
cost prices remain the most decisive 
argument, the public’s old prejudices are 
disappearing more and more. 

At the moment tire number of one- 
family houses which are being erected in 
prefabricated form is estimated at 8,000 
to 10,000 per year. 

Exhibitors say that their offices are 
already beginning to feel the benefits of 
the Ulm exhibition. Manufacturers are 
expecting increased demand in the com- 
ing months if the capital market does not 
interfer with their calculations. 

Neither the large-scale nor the small 
scale manufacturers of prefabricated 
buildings are speaking now of long term 
delivery dates. 

Some of the smaller producers raised 
their prices last year or just before the 
exhibition in Ulm. Okal, one of the 
largest producers, has guaranteed price 
stability until 1 April 1970. After this 
date price rises are not ruled out. On the 
other hand Neckermann will hear nothing 
of increased prices. 

Advantages cost-wise in factories pro- 
ducing prefabricated buildings over con- 
ventional building methods are estimated 
by tire manufacturers at ten to twenty 
per cent. To date very few producers of 
one-family houses have reached figures 


industrial nation after America and Ja- 
pan. But many experts are of the opinion 
that in comparison with America this 
country shows that technologically speak- 
ing our little learning is a dangerous tiling. 

However, it cannot be denied that 
leading industrial concerns especially In 
the electronics and chemicals industries 
are in no way backward. These except- 
ions prove the rule. 

In order to attain a high echelon in our 
dynamic world the Federal Republic must 
devote more money to research. 

Just how tomorrow’s production in 
the new branches of industry can be seen 
from impressive examples at the Radio 
Tower. The slogan for tills year’s exhibit- 
ion is “Modem Research and Manufact- 
uring Methods”. 

This need for development and manu- 
facturing techniques which will stand up 
to future competition is particularly pre- 
valent in West Berlin. Professor Karl 
Schiller, the Minister for Economic Af- 
fairs was justified in emphasising in his 
opening address that Berlin must con- 
tinue to be built up into a place of 
research and development. Tho future of 
Berlin industries rests more and more on 


which make the price advantages of this 
method really obvious. 

Manufacturers are caught in a vicious 
circle; they only produce small numbers 
of component parts so long as there are 
no striking price advantages but there ore 
no striking price advantages as long as 
they are only producing limited quanti- 
ties of component parts. But this is as yet 
no neat problem. 

Two manufacturing companies have 
already produced about 2,000 one-family 
prefabricated houses. They are Okal and 
Neckermann-Streif. Of the 300 to 400 
manufacturing companies probably ten 
have managed to push up production to 
the level of 100 houses produced by 
machine in a factory every year. Very few 
of these companies can manage 500 units 
and more. 

Strict legislation makes many variat- 
ions imperative. Tire law prevents uncon- 
ventional solutions to problems which 
would come as a matter of course from 
the factories and it also acts as a barrier 
to mass production. In Ulm a Hungarian 
model for a week-end villa is to be seen 
for the first time. 

The general importer, Koga, a firm 
dealing with foreign trade is seeking a 
solution to the problem posed by legis- 
lation restricting week-end houses to li- 
mited numbers of component parts. The 
company is trying to start associations of 
architects, real estate contractors or fi- 
nanciers to obtain sites and to pay the 
initial expenses for buOdin these houses. 

There Is good cause for thinking that 
hundreds of houses can be erected each 
year in this way. But the industry regards 
these plans with scepticism, 

(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung 
fDr Deutschland, 22 September 1969) 


quality rather than quantity and mass 
production. 

Wandering through tire spacious halls 
and special exhibitions at the Radio 
Tower the visitor to the Fair comes across 
products from about 70 nations in Euro- 
pe, America, Africa, the Middle East and 
the Far East. What is lacking is contribu- 
tions from exliibitors in the Eastern Bloc, 
this country's immediate neighbours this 
is more than a surface flaw. 

Berlin is prepared, however, to accept 
connections with and contributions front 
the Eastern communist countries includ- 
ing the German Democratic Republic as 
well as the tried and tested and indis- 
soluable connections with countries in 
the West upon which our freedom and 
prosperity depends. 

(Telegraf, 21 September 1969) 

Hanover Fair 


Members of the Committee of Experts 
for radio mid television on the central 
electronics industry committee wifi no 
longer exhibit in conjunction witli the 
Federal Republic Fairs and Exhibitions 
Organisation at tire Hanover trade Fair 
for 1970 onwards. 

The dcslclvc factor In this decision 
according to the Fairs and Exhibitions 
Organisation is tire change to the old 
opinion which now says that fairs and 
exhibitions aro a very doubtful incans of 
promoting sales In the electronics sphere. 

tills year’s radio and television exhi- 
bition in Stuttgart has strengthened tire 
opinion of Federal Republic manufactur- 
ers of radio and television equipment that 
apart from the great radio and television 
exhibition held every two years and 
which from 1971 will be international 
regional exhibitions should be held in the 
intervenong years. 


These public shows should take place 
in different towns each time, so that a 
wide spectrum of the public is reached 
directly. 

Such an opportunity is not offered by 
the Hanover Fair since tills is a large 
Industrial exhibition. In this respect the 
central committee of this country’s elec- 
tronics industry and the Federal Republic 
Fairs and Exhibitions Organisation In 
Hanover are In complete agreement. 

Changing the functions of the Hanover 
Fair by direct contact with the consumer 
and expanding Its scope so that It be- 
comes a public exhibition Is, according to 
the Fairs Committee Incompatible with 
the interests of all exhibitors among 
which is a number of member firms of 
the radio and television experts commit- 
tee which now, as ever, exhibits products 
of other kinds in the electronics sphere at 
the Hanover Fair. 

The space previously devoted to exhi- 
bitors of radio and television equipment 
at the Fair will be given over to other 
branches of electronics to cover tire de- 
mand which arises. 

(STUTTGARTER zeitung, 
22 September 1969) 
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TECHNOLOGY 


Electric town car kills two 
birds with one stone ! 
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Claudius Domier, son of the well* 
known aircraft designer, unveiled a proto* 
type town car at last month's Frankfurt 
motor show. Following the virtual demise 
of the small car, which usually had an 
even smaller engine and proved a hind- 
rance to traffic, increasing Interest has 
been shown of late in the idea of a town 
car. 

Stationary traffic threatens to bring 
cars on the move to a standstill in towns. 
Parking space Is In short supply and the 

E roblem of long- and short-term parkers 
acute. Thousands of urban motorists 
drive to work every morning and park in 
town centres, occupying enormous areas 
tn which short-term parkers could have 
Left their cars for an hour or so. 

Meters and multi-stoiey car parks ate 
one answer but, sad to say, many multi- 
storey car parks lease entire floors to 
firms in the immediate vicinity, with tlie 
result that their genuine capacity is strict- 
ly limited. 

The ideal solution would be enormous 
car parks on the outskirts of of town and 
public transport that is such an attractive 
proposition that commuters would will- 
ingly park and ride. Unfortunately both 
this idea and that of split-level city centre 
traffic are as yet but wishful thinking. 

An electric town car would unques- 
tionably be the most elegant way of 
killing two birds - exhaust and noise - 
with one stone. For tlie time being. 



jk* 


though, it is a distant proposition. Con- 
ventional lead batteries store too little 
energy and are far too heavy. 

The greater energy density of zinc 
batteries may be the answer. General 
Motors recently unveiled a seventy-pound 
zinc battery capable of doing the work of 
258 lbs of conventional battery. One of 
the major handicaps of electric cars in 
stop-ana-go urban traffic is that starting 
tlie engine uses up a great deal of current. 

Once before, in 1954, Domier as an 
outsider exhibited a small car with doors 
at front and rear, the Domier Delta with 
a 250-cc engine centrally mounted. It led 
in 1956 to the Ziindapp Janus, of which 
about 10,000 were sold. The Delta/Janus 
was an original idea for fifteen years ago 
but it never really caught on. 

The present prototype is economic to 
a degree. Designed to carry two adults 
and either two other people or tlie 
appropriate amount of luggage, tlie Dor- 
nler town car is intended to convey s 
payload of 700 lbs, or six and a quarter 
mind red weight. 

In order to make good progress in city 
centre traffic the town car ought to be 
well endowed in cubic capacity. A one- 
litre engine under the floor, a thlrty- 
iiorse-power four stroke model, would bo 
just the job. In order to moke driving and 
shunting as little trouble as possible fully 
automatic transmission is needed. The 
DAF variomatlc fan belt drive would be 
Ideal . 

There are (o be sliding doors on cither 
side and in the Interest of bettor allround 
vision tlie driver’s cab, virtual a cube on 
wheels, is to be largely of glass. At the 
moment consists mainly of plastic-coated 



Parking with ease in townl 


(Photo: Dor. 


wood. Herr Dornier is thinking in terms 
of sheet aluminium for later models. 

The wheelbase is four foot four, over- 
all length seven feet height five feet and 
width four foot eight The prototype is 
thus so compact that it con be manoeuv- 
red without difficulty Into the smallest 
parking space. It can even edge in at right 
angles to the pavement. 

The Flat 500 is nine foot nine long, 
tlie British Leyland Mini ten feet, the 
Renault 4 twelve feet and the Volkswa- 
gen beetle thirteen foot three. These 
figures convey some idea of how import- 
ant economic use of a small base is. For 
the time being the prototype has eight- 
inch Isetta wheols but even smaller wheels 
with more ground contact ore under 
consideration. 

To keep running costs down and re- 
duce repair and service charges n tried mid 
trusted engine that has got over its 
tcctiiing troubles is a must. The 850-cc 
Renault engino would be suitable hut is 
remains to be seen whether it would be 


available for the Dornier-designed r 
car (which Dornier himself, howem 
no intention of manufacturing). 

At the moment the prototype bf) 
crcd by a Goggomobil engine, iW 
Wnnkol engine under development S 
Fichtcl & Sachs, which is rumourch 
develop about twenty horse po>s.. 
would be ideal. 


According to Dornier it should prs 
possible to market between 5jM0irf 

1 0.000 units a year but in view o( if 
fact that the trade considers a new ib$ 
only worthwhile when sales «a»i 

200.000 and that chassis develops* 
costs fifty to sixty million Marks sap 
cism about town cars is understandable, j 

Uncompromisingly to design and ms 1 , 
ufnctmo a town car to sell at at 1001 
same price as n Volkswagen beetle, toij 
off the assembly lines in appiojwj 
numbers ami to bo serviced by mj*® 
efficient network of dealers is a nffliw 
only major manufacturers can take, 
(in: it r.\ < ikssi'i licit: l, i 4 sepm** e* 
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Other people go about business the 
way I went about school, Ferry Porsche 
soys. He was an uneuthusiastlc scholar. 
Hla business performance, on the other 
hand, is best Demonstrated by means of a 
few facts and figures. 

In twenty years his Stuttgart firm has 
readied an annual turnover of 330 mU- 
lion Marks, his sports coupes have gained 
a legendary reputation among both ex- 
perts and snobs and his racing models 
nave earned respect on racetracks all over 
the world. 

This, then, is the difference between 
the way Ferry Porsche goes about busi- 
ness and the way others do. 

A quiet-spoken man, he has decided 
views on the future of the individualist 
car. He certainly emphatically defends his 
opposition to uniformity of any kind. On 
this point Ferry Porsche is adamant. 

Porsche did not for a moment think 
that he was meant when Kurt Lotz, 
Volkswagen’s managing director, an- 
nounced at the Frankfurt motor show, 
that fiirthei diversification was on the 
cards. 

The two firms are merely Interlinked, 
Porsche use Volkswagen's world-wide 
sales and service network and Volkswagen, 
make considerable use of the Porsche 
design staff. Each have fifty-fifty share In 
the company behind the new VW-Por* 
sche. 

The Idea of his life’s work being 
digested by an anonymous major manu- 
facturer is abhorrent to Ferry Porsche, 
particularly as it is coveted by ail the big 
boys and cost experts forecast that be 
wifi not be able to hold out much longer. 

Porsche strenuoudy denies any inten- 


Ferry Porsche - a man who very much 
knows his own mind 



Ferry Porsche 

(Photo: PORSCHE) 

tion of merging Despite manual assembly 
and high costs he reckons his profits are 
good average for the motor trade. 

Many people feel Ferry Porsche Is an 
anachronism because he believes a car is 
something different from a radio or a 
refrigerator. He does not deny the fact 
“In my younger days, you know, people 


did not think of a motor-car as some kind 
of a uniform.” He is like a man who 
stands by tlie good old Viennese coffee 
house in an age of self-service cafoterlas. 

He reckons nothing of the argument 
that he is going against the grain of 
developments. It Is not the long runs of 
his cars that are meant to impress potent- 
ial customers but rheir personality. “Cars 
are just that little bit different,” he says, 
and his certainly are. 

Porsche likes functional sports cars 
and detests serviceable automobiles. 
There is a difference and many manu- 
facturers have fallen foul of it but not 
Ferry Porsche. 

Having spent his life as a designer he is 
well able to draw distinctions and main- 
tains that the trend towards uniformitis 
by no means all-powerful. “We do what 
the others are not in a position to do. We 
build sports cars tight down to the 
smallest detail.” 

Unlike his father, who more often 
than not supervised the development of a 
model from the drawing-board to the 
provinfrground in a military manner, 
Ferry Porsche prefers to manage matters 
by means of a gentler approach. 

This people who know the family say, 
is why tiie son was long overshadowed by 
his father and why to this day he is not 
equal to blunt behaviour around process. 


it irritates Ferry Porsche no end 
the market and tlie powers tn^fw 
put the motor industry into • * » . , 
jacket, but he himself has no intenw 
capitulating to the trend. i 

“Cars” lie notes, “are my hobjjs 
it is a happy man who is able to cm™ 
his hobby and his work.” Fen) > W 
ought, then, to be happy. Hiscari 8 " 
product of Swabian hard workan® , 
burg imagination and ought to W 
for a long time. 

Porsche patiently argues the 
whether the point in question® 
leaning towards rear-mounted enpj ^ 
racing us the avant-garde of 
theory, of course," he adds, “N«*S 
was right. You can design sensiwc 
without racing experience," 

He hardly ever mentions the A, 
has played in designing famoosjr 
models from the Cisilalia racing®® 
series models of today. “I am not 
honours, you know.” * 

Ferry Porsche prefers his 
live for It”) and of all the 
honours that came his way on tiw * 
sion of his sixtieth birthday J 
probably have most appreciated 
sent made him by his works engij^. s 
staff: a special VW Porsche 9H 
eight-cylinder racing engine. ? 

(DIE WELT, »9Sept* mbW 
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You look like you 

could use a rest 

tike a few weeks in New York. Or Jamaica. 

Or California. Or Sydney. 

And whv not? You oan leave the books to the 
boss. Leave the car at the shop. Leave the kids 

-very day of the world 
And we'll get you anywhere in the world you 

° a See'how eaay It la to got rid of that tired 

<eS APan Am* Travel Agent will look after you ell 
theway. And you’ll oomehome looking the way 
you used to. , 

Pan Am makes the going great. 
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THIS ODD WORLD 


An experiment in communal 
living in Cologne 




. In old age should not people decide 
independently if they want to spend the 
last years of their lives in the isolation of 
an old people’s home? So long as a person 
feels young and active should it not be 
possible that such a person can work with 
people of a similar frame of mind using 
his talents and power to create something 
for the society in which he lives? 

A group of architects, using the group 
name Building Tower* 1 have pledged 
themselves to these praise-worthy ideas. 
This group is working on a joint building 
project in the centre of Cologne. 

The initiators of this scheme started 
off a whirlpool. In a very short space of 
time 80 people had expressed interest, in 
the main academics belonging to tiie 
Cologne Republican Club. Teachers, 
sociologists, lawyers and doctors are 
among these people. Most of them oriel- 
nally had the idea to build a home on the 
outskirts of the town. What were the 
factors that decided this group not to go 
out to the pleasant country side but to 
return to the city? 

Herr Erich Sclmcider-Wessling, 38, 

Is the leader of ‘Building Tower*. He is 
the imtiator °f the project and he knows 
ali the problems well. His main point Is 
that it has become obvious that the ‘city’ 
has become a location suitable for Man to 
live iii. The ‘isolation from the family* 
and tho need for more communication 
r IJ* 0 ? 6 are f,lrtber essential reasons 


not just uttering wonderful words like 
togetherness and mutual cooperation. 
Their ideas about life in such a complex 
of buildings have already been expressed 
in concrete and precise terms. Among 
other tilings the plan of such a living 
complex incorporates facilities for just 
about every type and size of family. 

Schneider-Wessling says: “Batchelors 
will be made to feel just as much at home 
here as the small or large family. Only 
hermits and petty bourgeois are un- 
wanted here. They can stay where they 

If anyone thinks that this plan ex- 
cludes the private wishes of individuals he 
is wrong. Every family will have a sepa- 
rate flat adequately cut off from the 
neighbours. These will be the personal 
rooms with such necessities as a kitchen, 
living-room, bedroom and toilet. 

The other rooms, among them guest 
rooms and children’s playrooms will be 
included in an old water-tower already on 
tiie site. Hobby rooms, quiet rooms, a 
swimming pool, a cafe and various small 
businesses, such as a barber’s shop, will 
complete this second section of the living 
complex, to be known as the public area. 

The rooms in tills area can, of course 
be used communally by all members of 
the living complex who have bestowed 
upon themselves the status of an associa- 
tion of friends. 

Many people consider such ideas a 
utopian reality. Schneider-Wessling was 
able during the course of his studies in 
the United States and in South America 
to see how similar projects have already 1 



SPORT 

Munich-Kiel Olympic plans 
running to schedule 


'Building Tower* project in Cologne 


rnflrf+? s * W * d<dl meets ^ tbeir re( l uire- TY7^1 •> i .year later tliere were aa organisers, ay 

T; s * no moans ^ of Wh y p e °pi e in® s 

hoilSP 0^,p io LiUUes will be bursting at g* d# 

look upon tlieir housing complex lateras Tin secretariat of the organisation ? 1 4'>QD 1 raoraffimtatiws 

a thorn in the flesh. On the contrary they committee has laid the groundwork for 2,000 adjudicators, 4, JOOrepreret 

want to be as open as possible and to give . The wish for larger accommodsfe 1 mteen sessions of its executive. The nrlfand^jJo^Svtwo 

anyone else who is interested the oppor- t!, ° rc j! so " why most people moveki najor decisions have been those concern- 

tunity to take part in the life of ‘Budding “^cording to a survey entitled t individual sports facilities, scorn- cmef a4 of d!e orinlsation is to 

Tower ■ b Statistics on Accommodation” « the requirements of the athlet- ca JX ft-TSihlM 

Wliat tlio ‘architects' want is for people °“ lb y «« Nuremberg Building he B*t« of honour, the FM and f “ wm be governed 

give up their egoism and fill thctroclvcs V'H . lookcd closely al tite JJwJhe decision were transim ted to vfluqp m g 

a building protects iii the Federal bdil foe bolding company responsible for uy six iuctuis. attuminuunuuii, 

and WtslBcriin ^ toSto* th I facilities Plans were made «"j”S recreation, relaxation and getting 

The Inslituc r <?nnrK ilm iWr ^ some cases building is already in to know one another. 

111 l,c rc P orts Moms* No more than two athletes will sleep 

v lt n 11,0 T* y . Were asked: ^ the top of the 951 -ft Olympic hi one room. There will be 2,995 flats 
acJZStf' 0 & S E towrTlie massive earth moving pro^am- with accommodation for 11 600 people 

JEKSSJin I JSL k ■ concluded at the beginning of this The women s village consists of 1,728 

P As nn.ivn? irili freon i the Oberwiesenfeldsite are plain to apartments housing approximately 1,800 

n 1 5 i’° it ^Construction work, which has forged people. 

wemi. • m’- * ihd since the foundation stone was laid All apartments will have baths and 

were ciniigmg their present aceom H ^ 1959 ^ already transforming showers and the mens village will also 
nation because it was loo Smalltalk y WM oriKinaI i y to j, lte nts and have nine saunas with cold-water pools, 
needs. ] rumors waste i mi( i There will be a small swimming-pool as 

2.214 persons said Hint ttajflt . . th . ’ , u t ntvmnir vil. well. No fewcr than 510 masseurs and 

moving because they wanted to mi , n ' Pj® ha.wJfS hnnin inmind" equipment are to be catered for. 
own place. * two factors l,ad t0 bc bomo m mind 1 An amusement centre with an inter- 

A further reason for moving wasp: national club, table tennis, dancing, a 

by 959 people they wanted to fen : m . . . • theatre and a cinema is to provide high 


In tiirce years’ time the Olympic fire g 

fill be pul out in Munich and young 8 

wople all over the world together with esakfias ABgda ai | 

Sons of spectators and critics will pass OoutnhM GDvmliuhallrtvnUsi i 

judgment on this country as an Olympic . S 

Will everything be ready in tune? Will The Bthletes need only be accommodated 
5 = have reason to be satisfied when the for a limited period but afterwards what 
wodus from the Olympic sports facilities amounts to a large-scale housing estate 

pj the Olympic village begins? has to be put to use. The same is true of 

The countdown is running according *h e sporting facihties and this aspect has 
to plan. In comparison with Rome, To- always been taken into . 

fyo and Mexico City Munich and Kiel are ,. Afte . r tbe Games part of the Olympic 
3, ° 9ne I making good time, the secretariat of the village is to house students. Since Munich 

(Photo: Erich SchMife*; organisation committee in Munich claims. Jj“ morc stude “ ts 

: They started in 1966 with two men. A the country this is a most satisfactory 

, i .year later there were 25 organisers. By solution. _ 
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Why people moi 
house 


for tho planned joint living project which 
is expressed by the slogan ‘vCity Living”. 

What makes this project different from 
similar projects that have been under- 
taken in major cities in this country is 
that people will find themselves together 
complex which will cover 
about 10,000 square yards, obviating the 
isolation of people, doing away with all 
previiiges and enabling them to live to- 
getlier with other families with a lilgh 
degree of community spirit and collective 
consciousness. 

The architect and bis colleagues are 


Bavaria is celebrating the establish- 
ment of the first pipeline in Europe 350 
years ago, considered at the time one of 
the technical wonders of the world, with 
the issuance of a special stamp to mark 
the occasion and an exhibition dealing 
with salt production. The date of note 
was 1619, the beginning of the Thirty 
Years War. 

The pipeline was the clever idea of 
Hans Reifen, a court engineer. He pro- 
posed to transport from Bad Reichenhall 
salt-spring water over a stretch of hilly 
country extending for 20 miles to Traun- 
stein to the newly built salt works there 
because the woods on the spot had been 
so reduced it seemed impossible to one. 
rate. 

The difference in height above sea 
level — 700 feet — between the two 
towns was overcome by the construction 
of six spring reservoirs, powered by 
pumps. 

For the stretchs of the plpeling that 
were buBt on the ascent lead piping was 
used. For the non-inclined stretchs thou- 
sands of pieces of bored tinber were used, 
damped together with pieces of iron. 


been put Into operation successfully and 
he finds the idea quite normal. As an 
architect he is particularly interested in 
the aspects of this plan which tries a new 
to give life to tiie original functions of the 
big city. 

Schneider-Wessling says: “Everyono 

es P c ?, pc f f on \ t,,c noise > small and 
pollution of the city. In his opinion this Is 

*rrL , ne . ce l s , ary r if town -pl“nners make 
efforts in the future to make life in the 

big city much more tolerable. They must 
attempt to cut tiie nuisance of noise, to 
help people shorten the distance betwwen 
their work and their home and give 
families the opportunity to live in a 


Europe’s oldest 
pipeline 

9,000 tree trunks were used for this 
purpose But the most amazing aspect of 

ayear° CCt W8S ^ Was ready wfihin 

The pipeline was built partly under- 
ground in the uneconomic regions of its 

ffiLT parUy fU£ed t0 the 

hpfx" ad . dm ° T nal ten months were needed 
before the salt-water first made Its long 

pipes! 0 Traunstein tbrou ^ 1 these primitive 

fnr Th nf Pr n 0Ct | COSt i,? S Duke » lat <* Elec- 
™ M 0f r, ® avar!a * Maximilien 130,000 
gulden. But the expense was worth it. 

The ruler was not only able to pay off 

ftj5“ of debts * w hich had bur- 
dened him since he had begun to rule, but 

jj la f d ™ imposing treaure 
»alt^oduLio^ ate ‘ y fr ° m ‘ he yields of 


, . r V — WYYllHl ui 

a private dwelling must pay an Individual 
rent of between four and 4.5 Marks nor 
square ynrd. 1 

Sclmoider-Wcssling and iris architects’ 
group are hoping, however, that there will 
be a surplus in the finances which will 
b £P 10 subsidise pnrLies interested who 
cannot raise enough money to pay these 

The dream of the architect of ‘City 
Livmg is that sooner or later thcro will he 

JJiSSf r ple who have t0 into old 
people s homes, no more children who 

have no kindergarten to attend and no 
more people who have to rely on state 

6 ar8, (Stuttgarter zeitung, 

20 September ] 969) 


ratfof Z yea " the . brIne ' fl °wing at a 
to thp nunute * waa delivered 

ruptton afnot™ 7 ^ W,tl, ° Ut any inl "' 


miui uio aiuuieuis warn is lor pcodIo ml 3 “ ,v ■■•••■i.-iiiui.-ig umiuuisai»j 7,“- — > T : 

to give up their egoism and fill themselves Tl,e survc y looked closely at nutt ?tors. The decision were transim ted ^to 

with community spirit. building projects in the Federal Kmtt k hoidin 8 company responsible for 

Tha firs* 1 . . and West Berlin building tiie facilities. Plans were made 

started to^oLnK Tlie bislituc reports that lbc*r Mme «“« buUdin g is akead y 

S . w ta ^ N “ f r;^ th. .OP of the 951 -ft Olympic 

misino Inn ^ a f 6 capable of necoiniiiodilioii’ •* TliPrF t ^ die niasslve earth moving program- 

« JJ, “OHgb capital for tlieir own dwcl- possible ■mswrre in ill IfIL?*” . me concluded at the beginning of this 

Jh^wdliin the complex. Each person ‘a s ‘ ’ i n n , 2 yearon the Oberwiesenfelarite are plain to 

must contribute 2,000 Marks towards the 9 15? ! ! w C onst ruction work, which has forged 

community. On top of this tho owner of wero" H nnni.U'Vi^ * . ans * c " d ihd since the foundation stone was laid 

a private dwelling must nnv mi mfiii>i.ii, n i . . . clmnging tlieir present acconut hiaq. is nlrendv transfnrmine 


manner of means bc an art olympiad with 
the occasional 100-mctrc sprint inter- 
spersed but the arts programme will 
represent a first-rate framework to the 
sporting events. Concert-lovers, opera, 
theatre and filmgoers will be able to 
enjoy a real festival from 1 August to 10 
September 1972. 

There will be concerts by the New 
York Philharmonic, the State Symphony 
Orchestcr of the USSR, the Vienna and 
Berlin Philharmonic with their famous 
conductors, new productions of Boris 
Godunov, The Marriage of Figaro, Rosen- 
kavalier, the Scala production of Aida, a 
new production of Bflchner’s Death of 
Danton in Munich's Kammerspiele, guest 
appearances by the Roger Planchon en- 
semble from France and tiie Royal 
Shakespeare Company or the National 
Theatre from England and an internation- 
al folklore festival in Zirkus Krone. 

Visitors with a less conventional out- 
look will be able to savour the Play Street 
at Oberwiesenfeld, an attempt to provide 
visitors, athletes and aides with artistic 
performances in the modern vein. 

Film-makers will also be represented in 
Munich during the gala period. Domestic 
producers will show one or two premieres 
and international corporations three or 
four. 

Films have been used by the publicity 
department of the organisation commit- 
tee in all five continents to direct atten- 
tion towards Munich. The first film, 
entitled A City Submits Us Application, 
was produced by the city of Munich. The 
second, entitled A City Gets Ready, was 
shown during the Mexico City Olympics. 
The last film oF the trilogy will be 
entitled A City Stands By Its Word. 

(WELT DER ARBEIT, 19 September 1969) 
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more pleasant surroundings. Many, 91: 1 6H111S training Ufe for the Olympic athletes Medical 

fact, com plained of faults in tlieir '■ supervision will also be first-rate. The 

accommodation uiid 841 wanted to? j centre to OD6I1 team doctors will find everything they 

in a location morc appropriate for tub : u i need to cope with bruises, torn ligaments 

big up children. 738 changed flats i ■ „ and even stomach trouble, 

houses for professional reasons. Mtt& j in UanOVer Press, radio and television journalists 

was made by 118 persons that theyL . will also bc magnificently accommodated 

found another place to live becauscofi At tiie beginning of October the na- and serviced. In the press centre, only a 

heavy rents they were playing for prt 51 tionai training centre of the Federal mile from the Olympic stadium, journal- 

accommodation. Republic Tennis League is finally to Ists and photographers will have every- 

( Frankfurter AiigemeineZ^ commence operations. Th'j official open- thing they need to write, photograph and 

rur Deutschland, 22 septemw ceremon ^ to be ^ on 27 Novem- transmit their reports. Domestic and for- 

bn, eign news agencies will be generously 

.SpB-tA/fifpr Ofl fffiC , Hanover training centre will be accommodated. 

OCd water COllv® ^ of its 6 launched by a The technological section of the or- 

1 | JjJtfonal sports association to start up. ganisation committee is to examine all 
1 TT _ 1 _.«rl Thu t. C.l.Kn. nlans suhmitted bv the construction 


An amusement centre with an inter- 
national club, table tennis, dancing, a 
theatre and a cinema is to provide high 
life for the Olympic athletes Medical 
supervision will also be first-rate. Tiie 
team doctors will find everything they 
need to cope with bniises, torn ligaments 
and even stomach trouble. 

Press, radio and television journalists 
will also bc magnificently accommodated 
and serviced. In the press centre, only a 
mile from the Olympic stadium, journal- 

. . .a .1. 1 ±..!ll 1. 


Sea-water coffee 
in Heligoland 


accommodated. 

The technological section of the or- 
ganisation committee is to examine all 
plans submitted by the construction 


OMUiia aaMJumiuu iu smu a .. „ . .. 

head coach wiU be Richard Schfin- plans submitted by the construction 

tom. who used to be a member of the section, it is to solve all the telecommuru- 

toch Davis Cup team. cations problems that may arise, in- 

The centre consists of a covered hall eluding that of closed-circuit television 

■in . .... . ...14.1,1.* fUa niiMnnla fa ^ il 1+1 PC 


nm+VAn n 7: 4 “ wlTnout any inter- « Davis Cup team. cations prooienis mar may m 

Daily during the holiday season^ The centre consists of a covered hall eluding that of closed-circuit television 
cnnsMpraKi 6 T raunste ^ n area was also take hundreds of passengers lo ^ metres by 42 containing two courts, within the Olympic faculties. 

SKp i5+ d S!i U( 4 d °[ lts forest s so land. If visitors to the island ft outdoor courts and a dormitory The backroom boys are also working 

broueht bad to be of coffee instead of something Riding. Not only the top-flight senior on a network plan tha 1 

RnwSiV-?* «5? t l and an ? tber found, most of them do not realise that it players but also promising youngsters are committee and will later be responsible 


hrinp-n/gf*r e 1110 11,0 iiiaxing 01 me COIiee CBUic . — uiuig willies iur swimuiwh, 7 — . j ; , „ 

pans. sea over which they had travelled 1°^ ^weight-lifters and oarsmen are also intended to clear up all difficulties re- 

•Jit™? i®? and 1810 second the island. Y m to be buUt in Hanover. garding fixtures, personnel and finances 

hnfi+T* 0 ^ brine-water pipeline was Heligoland needs annually son#?' WinnoveiKhe Aiigemeine, 1 9 September 1 969) The 1972 Olympics will not by any 
r ;l? S ^* 8 lon « ^ st «tched like 210,000 cubic metres of ^ _ 

ietlS r i at JV Iie tbM water * Most homes on the island b? ^ - 1 

toBerchtesonflpn 4 A?” 1 , ® ad ^chenhall their own rain-water catchment fftjj sasoos Colombia coi.si.- Formosa NT ®J“ j"J onBBla 

to Bav^Ste r L rn Ch had ^ given but in a dry summer ^ am;.- coo„o ,b,.«.v.u b , a m _ gjg P . c . F . A Fr 3 S;“ K 

1815 . ^ C greSS of Vienna hi J a j e to ply to the island with their gia ^ ^ ,c i Congo 7 _ dm \!- SSSf 4 

These three salt pipe-lines are no U Jn order to avoid this invoked ij faS! 1 * s l Jf; costa Rica cobs cfo “Britain ced, ?id i!ror V yCoasi 

Kaduallv be'eam f}™ 6 a} 2 tbey have expensive method of supplying theft JtJ? ^ f- c V p“u 5 nu SSSwia oo!is Japan” 

Sdt pradu ™on“ta °S^ S eC °" 0mi0 - witl > ^ been proposed -J ncgJB gSST* TSK ST 

rat« vSSmom Bavaria now ope- a sea-water distillation plant. It *** w lovo.oj Dcnmdlk dkjwo Ha ,ti . gobs k uw *.i 

only S^worS It rTp TT!? ,ho fi "t , u ch plant in lis con«w£ &«.. e.e u . l; .- “IS J "iS 

whinh . ad Reichenhall, reasonable space of time Hcwsla^ S t , 0U[1 FrFA R J-« Ei s-ivadui co.an HongKong hk 80.70 ub«iia 

major industry^ meantl,ne grown into a In Kiel are to build the plant which i* s can .j -.20 Ethiopia Eth. sow Hungary n. Luxembourg 

(dertagesspiegf.l ,o « , . esUmatcd wiU cost 4 million Mote > me,. «.o«o M.e...m.. 

l AGESSPIEGEL, 19 September 1969) (H.nnovereeh. Pr.««, 25 Sepl^t" 1 ” 
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Ski coaching for 
the two- to six- 
year-olds 


granffurtu£llftfuiriiie 

nmnn hi* ownaiuro 


Two- to six-year-old children are to be 
coached for competition skiing during the 
forthcoming winter season by the Federal 
Republic Skiing Association. 

Fifteen to twenty selected children are 
to start work at Oberstdorf in the next 
few weeks. Ekkehard Ulmricli of Munich, 
an official of the association, is the man 
behind the idea. 

“Basically,” he says, “My idea is no- 
thing new. Swimming schools in the 
United States and gymnastics for children 
organised by the Federal Republic 
Gymnastics League are cases in point. 

“It is not Intended merely to coach 
top-flight youngsters. The Idea is also to 
prove that even small children are capable 
of carrying out certain skiing movements. 
At present, sad to say, children do not 
learn them until they are eight or nine.” 

Ulmrich provides the parents of the 
children he selects with a detailed 
timetable. The children put their skis on 
twice a week. The tests are being carried 
out in all skiing disciplines and financial 
support is being given by a sports aid 
association. 

(Frankfurter Allgemelno Zeitung 
far Deutschland, 24 September 1969) 


Hockey follows the way 
of all sports 


DERTAGESSPlJsGEL I 

>|3R&0£»ITlMO I 

“In an age in which evidently only the 
masses and tho massive come out on top 
it is regrettable that hockey is fundament- 
ally unsuited as a mass sport,” Willi 
Daume commented in his ceremonial 
address to mark the fiftieth anniversary 
of the foundation of the German Hockey 
League. 

His words were frequently wielded in 
subsequent argument for a against a 
Federal hockey league. Hockey players 
have always been an exclusive band, 
enjoying their splendid Isolation and 
attaching no Importance to spectators. 
For a long time they did not even bother 
with championships. In short, they were 
pure amateurs. 

But amateurs in the outmoded sense 
of the Olympic ideal no longer exist. 
Hockey too decided not to resist the 
trend towards top-flight play. There may 
not have been an overwhelming majority 
in favour of the Federal league venture, 
initially limited to one season, but there 
can definitely be no going back to the 
good old days when clubs visited one 
another for friendlies and engaged in 
post-match festivities. 


Yet it would be sad indeed if this 
element of romanticism In sport were 
completely to succumb to the relentless 
demands of league hockey, as it probably 
will. A good example has always attracted 
youngsters and it can but be hoped that 
the example set hi Federal league games 
will lead to an increase in the number of 
hockey players in the country. At present 
there are 32,000 of them. 

If this proves to bo the case, however, 
the old-style high points of the season, 
the Easter and Whit tournaments and 
the good relations between clubs may well 
perish In the rush. 

The top flight of hockey players in 
tills country have always been among tiie 
world’s best. A national league ought in 
the long run to result in the improvement 
in standards that Hugo Bu dinger, vice- 
president of tiie hockey association, 
former manager of tiie national team and 
decided advocate of a Federal league, 
hoped would aid his successor as manag- 
er, Werner Delmes. 

It can only be hoped that the improve- 
ment in standards does not adversely 
affect the beauty of a rather complicated 
game, the rules of which are really under- 
stood only by specialists. It would also be 
advisable for the twelve clubs in the 
Federal league to present spectators with 
a free guide to the game. 

(DER TA0ES5PIEGEL, 19 September 3969) 
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